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ABSTRACT 

Alternance training and employment policy should 
improve youth employment prospects in the European community in three 
ways. It should enhance young people's employability, improve youth's 
motivation and clarify vocational options, and better prepare youth 
to adapt to abrupt changes in job content. Because alternance 
training is concerned with young people's transition from school to 
work, the supply of alternance training places should be geared to 
the number of those leaving the school system. Guidance, acquisition 
of skills, and social integration are the three primary aims of 
alternance training. No single formula can be applied throughout the 
European community to determine who will need alternance training. 
Training needs must instead be determined on the basis of school 
experience, employment situation, socioeconomic attributes, and local 
labor market requirements. Alternance training schemes must combine 
in-school learning and in-plant experiences in a way that is more 
than a mere juxtaposition, but is rather mutually reinforcing. For 
this, the efforts of teachers and trainers must be coordinated and 
mutually reinforcing as well. (Appendixes to this report include the 
resolution of the Council of the European Communities on linked work 
and training for young persons and a list of organizations 
represented at the European Centre for the Development of Vocational 
Training Board). (MN) 
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Foreword 



1 

The work of analysis and reflection 
presented here under the title 'Alter- 
nance training for young people: 
Guidelines for action' is an extension 
of the programme of the Commission 
of the European Communities. The 
first phase of this programme 
(1976—78) was marked by Community 
initiatives relating to 'young people 
and the transition from school to 
working life*. The object of the pres- 
ent phase is to encourage Member 
States to give concrete expression to 
the proposals In the Resolution of the 
Council of Ministers of the European 
Communities of 18 December 1979 
(see Annex I) on 'Linked Work and 
Training for Young Persons'. 

The paper presented here is the 
outcome of the technical working 
sessions organized by Cedefop and 
has been drawn up by the Institute of 
Education of the European Cultural 
Foundation on the basis of the find- 
ings of a European Conference in 
June 1980 held under the joint aus- 
pices of Cedefop and the Commis- 
sion, as well as on an analysis of the 
many new developments in Member 
States which reflect their concern to 
explore a variety of ways and means 
to enhance the effectiveness of train- 
ing systems. 



2. 

The acute youth unemployment pro- 
blem coupled with foreseeable long- 
term labour market trends calls for a 
radical reappraisal of vocational 
training systems as at present under- 
stood. At the same time, under the 
combined effects of the economic 
crisis, the redistribution of Jobs 
across the globe and the speed of 
dissemination of new technologies, 
some jobs are disappearing, others 
are changing In content, and new 
ones are being created. It Is being re- 
cognized more and more that young 
people coming on to the labour 
market must be equipped with the 
wherewithal to give them a degree of 
autonomy, freedom of choice, and the 
ability to act on their environment. 

This explains current efforts to de- ^ 
velop vocational training systems 
which strike a reasonable balance 
between basic training, know-how, 
and learning from experience, i.e. 
which impart a sufficiently flexible 
range of occupational skills. 

The road ahead is a long one, for 
the present situation is far from en- 
couraging. In the various countries of 
the Community, the proportion of 
young people entering the labour 
market with no occupational training 
ranges from 15 to more than 40%. In 
the framework of strategies to In- 
crease the ratio of trained to untrain- 
ed young people, alternance training 
is likely to become one of the prime 
instmments. It represents a means of 
structuring training and fostering 



positive motivation through an appro- 
priate mix of theory and practice. The 
value of aitemance training iies not 
so much in the heip it may afford in 
remedying iiis but rather in eiiminat- 
ing these at source. 



This paper is intended as much for 
the poiicy-maker as for the practi- 
tioner engaged in the concrete reaii< 
ties of vocationai training in the dif- 
ferent EC countries. It has been de- 



signed as a contribution to decision- 
making. The underlying assumption is JSm' 
that aitemance training is destined 

to deveiop beyond the experimental b 
stage in those countries where it is as '"g" 
yet stiii in its infancy. With this in CQl 
mind it was important to create aware- Ivf: 
ness and offer matter for reflection. afr^:- 
Some grey areas subsist on which 
more light must be thrown: How can 

we foster cooperation between voca- s\ 
tionai school teachers and company- W 
based trainers? How can we design Cj: 
Jobs for young people In which the gm^^ 

Bhases are pedagoglcally coherent? 
low can funding be ensured? g" 
Each of us can play a part In this %^ 
endeavour In the knowledge that we 
can count on the help of others as 



they can count on us. Cedefop Is 
conscious of Its role in facilitating Roger Falst 
^ - forms of concrete cooperation. Director of Cedefop 
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Introduction 



This short monograph is designed to 
provide organizations and individuals 
responsible for alternance training 
orogrammes with a set of guidelines 
for their planning and implementa- 
tion. Altemance training is taken here 
as meaning: 

'the development of effective links 
between training and experience on 

the job These links should Involve 

establishing coordinated program- 
mes and structures making for co- 
operation between the various bodies 
responsible*' ^ 

The Idea of combining training and 
practical work experience is not a 
new one and can be appliea to all 
levels and types of training, it Is not 
the intention here to provide a com- 
prehensive overview of the various 
forms of altemance training to be 
found In the EC member countries. 
Tiie aim is rather more modest: 
namely to investigate altemance 
training schemes for young people 
poised between school and working 
life. It might be tempting to define the 
categories of young people according 
to age group — say those between 16 
and 20 — but this could result in the 
exclusion of a large number of young 
people who, though over 20, have sim- 
ilar training needs and personal 



1 Resolution of the EC Councii of Ministers of 

ISDecemtwr 1979, on Wnked work and training for 
Q jng persons: see Annex I. 



characteristics. In defining young per- 
sons what counts is less their age 
than the difficulties they encounter in 
making the transition from school to 
working life and their consequent 
training needs. 

There are many types of alternance 
traininc in the EC countries. The 
notion of alternance has been with us 
for a long time in the form of appren- 
ticeship schemes where the aim is 
to produce skilled workers by com- 
bining work experience in the 'real', 
i.e. non-scholastic, world with gene- 
ral and vocational training. The Brit- 
ish sandwich courses are based on 
similar principles. Training for the 
professions, such as medicine and 
engineering, associates work ex- 
perience and 'on the job' training as a 
matter of course on the premise that 
experience in the working milieu is a 
precondition for the exercise of a pro- 
fession inasmuch as many of its 
aspects cannot be taught in a lecture 
theatre. The recent development of 
lifelong learning has much in com- 
mon with the notion of alternance, 
linking as it does vocational expe- 
rience and training in a specialized in- 
stitution. 

These considerations do not, how- 
ever, suffice to explain the renewed 
interest in alternance on the part of 
many European countries and inter- 
national institutions. There are a 
number of reasons for this: 



Firstly, there is the problem of youth 
•mploymont. Whether this takes the 
form of widespread unemployment — 
often on a far greater scale than for 
the other social groups — or of 
'fringe' employment of a temporary or 
occasional nature (odd jobs followed 
by periods of inactivity), the pheno- 
menon is too prevalent to be treated 
lightly by the authorities. Since poorly 
or inadequately trained young people 
are precisely those who fare worst on 
the labour market, complementary 
training on the alternance principle 
can serve to enhance their employ- 
ability and ease the transition be- 
tween school and work. 

The vocational underquallflcatlon of 
young people is matched by a dis- 
turbing lack of information on work- 
ing life. This infomnation gap is re- 
sponsible for many false starts during 
the transition period and turns many 
young people away from the formal 
job market. Here again, alternance 
training emerges as the most appro- 
priate instrument to help young 
people decide on a career. 

There has been a noticeable waning 
in enthusiasm for raising the school 
leaving age, on the grounds that 
action along these lines only serves 
to defer the break between school 
and working life and tends to make 
young people feel that they are 'char- 
ity cases' — liardly the ideal ap- 
proach to adu Ithood. Moreover, many 
young people are hostile to lengthy 
school-bound training. A dual system 
such as alternance can here play a 
useful role. 



This monograph comprises seven 
chapters. Chapter I atterrpis to 
achieve a closer definition of alter- 
nance training, briefly recalling the 
aims of alternance and its links with 
education and employment policies. 
Chapter 2 identifies those groups and 
situations for which alternance train- 
ing is particularly suited. The under- 
lying pedagogical principles are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3. Chapter 4 deals 
with problems of organization and 
consultation among the various par- 
ties concerned. Alternance training 
necessarily involves the active parti- 
cipation of industry; the problems 
this raises are the subject of Chap- 
ter 5. The success or failure of any 
given type of training hinges on the 
quality of the instruction and alter- 
nance training is no exception to 
this rule; Chapter 6 focuses on this 
aspect. Finally Chapter 7 tackles the 
question of costs and the various 
ways in which alternance training 
may be financed. 
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' What exactly is altemance 
training? 



15 



As has been said elsewhere, the concept of alternance has gained 
acceptance In most EC countries and is already being applied in a 
variety of ways. What is new, however, is the economic, social 
and cultural context in which it is currently developing. This chap- 
ter opens by describing this context and goes on to define the 
scope of alternance and what it is designed to achieve for young 
people in the light of the problems they are encountering in enter- 
ing the working world. 



In the range of measures to assist 
young people In the framework of em- 
ployment and education policies and 



youth policy in general, the develop- 
ment of alternance training comes 
well to the fore. 



A Aitemance training and employment policy 



Present thinking on alternance is 
necessarily coloured by the grim em- 
ployment prospects of young people 
in the EG countries,^ reflected in high 
rates of unemployment or unsatisfac- 
tory work situations (temporary or 
unstable jobs, 'moonlighting') which 
may ultimately result in exclusion 
from the formal labour market. 
Alternance training should help to 
remedy this situation in three ways: 
it enhances young people's employ- 
ability. Admittedly, few training pro- 
grammes can in fact claim to present 
employers with a 'finished' product; 
companies are as a rule obliged to 
provide complementary training 
geared to their specific needs. But 



Sm: 'Alttmanca and Employment Policy for Young 
P«opl«*J>y Burkart S«!lln in Altemsnce Tmfnfng for 
. , opl0{n th0 FBCt Confewnce Rtport, 
> B«riin 1961. 
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this further training — which fre- 
quently consists in an adaptation to 
the 'style' and 'spirit' of the company 
— is certainly acquired more rapidly 
when new recruits already have some 
work experience. This is borne out by 
the Swedish firm Ericsson which af- 
firms that new entrants with a purely 
academic background need at least a 
year to become fully operational 
while those who have enjoyed some 
form of linked work and training accli- 
matize much more rapidly. 
Alternance training, by improving mo- 
tivation and clarifying vocational op- 
tions, stems excessive mobility which 
is perceived by manpower experts as 
a significant factor in unemployment. 
Lastly, those who have benefited 
from alternance training are consider- 
ed to adapt better to abrupt changes 
in job content than those who are 
either 100% college trained or who 
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have learnt on the Job. In the case of 
the fomner, cunlculum and methods 
may become fossilized through lack 
of contact with the working world, 
while in that of the latter^ there is a 
risic of ovGr-specialization in a narrow 
range of skills which may swiftly 
become obsolete. 

This said, it would be Utopian to be* 
iieve that liie development of alter- 
nance training could in itself resolve 
the problem of youth unemployment; 
it could not, and should not, serve as 
an alibi for a laissez-faire employ- 
ment policy. 

One might go further and argue 
that aitemance training will succeed 
only if there is a concurrent Improve* 
ment in the employment situation, 
since the one is the outcome of the 



other. Nothing would be more prejudi- 
cial to the idea of aitemance than to 
use the novelty, of the concept to 
kindle hopes that the labour marl^et is 
in no position to satisfy. In other 
words, development of aitemance 
must go hand in hand with a dynamic 
youth employment policy. 

In the absence of such a policy, ai- 
temance training can only maintain 
young people in the insecure jobs in 
which ail too often they already find 
themselves. To prevent this perversion 
of the notion of aitemance it is vital 
that the training leads to qualifica- 
tions recognized by employers on the 
labour market both on recruitment 
and in the collective agreements de- 
termining the respective rights and 
duties of management and labour. 



B Aitemance training and education policy 
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The development of altamance train- 
ing for young people is an integral 
part of the general training effort of 
every society, an effort which is 
rooted on the one hand in the system 
of full-time education and on the 
other in the opportunities affofded for 
lifelong learning. It must hence be 
coordinated with both. In this respect 
it should be recalled that aitemance 
is not designed to make good the 
failures or shortcomings of compul- 
sory schooling which remains the 
prime source of acquiring basic 
knowledge and skills. Aitemance is 
concemed with young people's tran* 
sition from school to worl(, which im- 
^■^"es that the supply of places in al- 
- nance training be geared to the 



number of those leaving the school 
system on reaching schooMeaving 
age. This is no doubt what underlies 
the Easter guarantee proposed under 
the British Youth Opportunities Pro- 
gramme (YOP). Under the terms of 
this guarantee, all young jobless 
school-leavers in a given year will be 
found a place in the programme by 
Easter of the following year. 

This major measure is aimed at 
making aitemance training an alter- 
native to unemployment for all 
school-leavers. Other countries have 
gone a step further, taking the view 
that, in the long term, aitemance 
training could become a 'normal' or 
even obligatory transition stage be- 
tween full-time schooling and full- 
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time employment. The Idea of part* 
time obligatory training following on 
full-time compulsory schooling has al- 
ready made some headway in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Netherlands. Such arrangements may 
serve to extend altemance training to 
all young schooMeavers, provided of 
course that the altemance principle is 
genuinely respected, i.e. that part- 
time training is combined with 
periods of viork experience to attain a 
clearly defined pedagogical goal. 

It is of course important that alter- 
nance training be clearly defined vis- 
4-vls full-time instruction in terms of 
equivalence of diplomas. As long as 
the scope of altemance training ex- 
tends only to very limited groups of 
young people, the absence of clearly 
defined relationships between diplo- 
mas is of minor importance. But once 
the system assumes a certain scale 
there is a real risk that those graduat- 
ing from altemance training will be at 
a disadvantage compared with those 
who have received full-time training. 
Altemance training may come to be 
seen as training on the cheap and the 
diplomas awarded couid well be con- 
sidered inferior to those of establish- 
ments providing full-time courses of 
similar quality. Lastly, a policy of di- 
ploma equivalence is needed to 
enable those on linked work and train- 
ing schemes to return to full-time stu- 
dies at a later date should they so 
wish. The opportunity to return to 
school is a popular option in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany where 
young people who have completed an 
apprenticeship may pursue a two-year 
full-time training course in a Fach- 
schule and become a technician. This 
possibility has certainly helped to 
give apprenticeship a better image in 
^ ,.s of the German public. The 



situation in Gennany — the most sa- 
tisfactory in Europe in this respect — 
is in marked contrast to that of 
France where to embark on an appren- 
ticeship is tantamount to accepting 
that one has left school for good. 

In many respects the growth of al- 
temance training for young people 
prefigures that of recun^ent education 
for adults. It constitutes, however, a 
response to very specific economic, 
educational and cultural imperatives 
as well as to pedagogical considera- 
tions bound up with the characteris- 
tics of its clientele — young people 
with no knowledge of the realities of 
the working world. Many, moreover, 
are poorly motivated and experience 
difficulties in adapting to working life. 
All in all, altemance is to be viewed in 
the context of the transition from 
school to work. Altemance training 
must not be confused with lifelong 
education for adults, which has been 
discussed in general terms else- 
where.^ 

This having been said, while the 
groups concemed differ both in 
regard to age and degree of vocation- 
al and social integration, it is none 
the less true that the pedagogical 
principles underlying altemance train- 
ing and lifelong learning have much in 
common. And just as there is a need 
for a minimum of cooidination be- 
tween the development of full-time 
formal education and that of alter- 
nance training, so must there also be 
an effective articulation between the 
latter and opportunities for lifelong 
learning throughout working life. 
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' S6«: The development of permanent education In 
Europe, bv Henri Jan no and Bartrand Schwar^ 
Commission of the European Communities, Studies 
Collection, Education series No 3, Brussels 1976. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Altemance training and youth policy 



Some governments justify the de- 
velopment of altemance training net 
only as a .neans of tackling youth 
unemployment but also as an ingre- 
dient of overall youth policy. In the 
view of many obseivers, what may be 
called the 'malaise' of the younger 
generation is in part due to the exces- 
sive inflexibility and patemalism of 
the Institutions catering for young 
people. Just as prolonging full-time 
education fails to meet .he desire of 
many people to assume responsibili- 
ties and acquire financial autonomy, 
so exposure to the cold realities of 
the world of work equally falls to sat- 
isfy their justifiable need for critical 
reflexion. Altemance training pro- 
vides a better response to the aspira- 
tions of today's youth and as such 
could form part of an arsenal of mea- 
sures designed to help young people 
make the transition to adulthood. 

This point has been stressed by 
many writers on the subject who con- 
sider that altemance is a way of 
acting on young people's motivations 
and helping them assume their res- 
ponsibilities. Altemance confronts 
them with a 'real-life' situation, 
allows them to 'perfonn actual tasks 
and make real objects', to 'take initia- 
tives', activities which all serve to mo- 
tivate those who are 'put off by 
school-type learning. Apart from its 
capacity to motivate, altemance is 
often credited with stimulating a 
sense of responsibility, accelerating 
'psychological maturation' and the 
'transition to adulthood'; it Is said to 
teach 'SQlf-control' and 'autonomy', 
help adolescents 'develop personal 
projects' and learn to do without the 
overprotection and mollycoddling of 
^ shool and university/ 



We have Dniy to look at the plan- 
ning criteria underiying the develop- 
ment of altemance to realize that cul- 
tural rather than economic considera- 
tions tend to be uppermost. Officials 
still talk of the economy's need for 
skilled manpower, but they now 
appear more concerned to 'do some- 
thing' for the 20 or 40% of the age 
group that reaches the labour market 
with no other training than compul- 
sory schooling. Often the argument is 
expressed both in terms of the de- 
mands of the economy and the needs 
of young people seen as a demogra- 
phic group, i.e. in terms of the labour 
supply. 

Since the present economic cli- 
mate is reflected in virtually zero 
growth in demand for skilled man- 
power, it is more or less certain that 
arguments of the first type will give 
way to those of the second. This is 
indeed already the case with the ex- 
pansion in apprenticeship schemes 
which tend to be justified more by the 
presence of a large body of unskilled 
young people than by any increase in 
actual needs for qualified personnel. 



' Edmond Mouret, 'Utlterntnce: repAras thAorlques «t champ 
d'appllcatlon' dans Actuality de la Formation Permansnte, 
No 42, INFFO Centre, September-October 1979. This article 
is reprinted In the special Issue of Vocational Training, No 
4/1980, on Unking Work and Training for young persona In 
the European Community, under the title 'A general survey of 
the theory and practice of alternating training In France'. 



Definition and scope of altemance 



The Communication of the Commis- 
sion of the European Communities to 
the Council of Ministers defined alter- 
nance as 'the linking of practical 
training obtained by the exercise of 
vocational activity at the place of 
wori^ with theoretical training obtain- 
ed in a training service, organization 
or establishment'^ This is a very 
loose definition which must be 
tightened up If it is to have any opera- 
tional utility. In order to limit the field 
of application of altemance we pro- 
pose to resen/e this term for any work 
situation allowing the worker to 
devote at least 20% of his time to 
some form of training in a specialized 
establishment and, conversely, for 
any training programme in which at 
least 20% of the time is spent acquir- 
ing on-the-job experience. This is a 
quantitative criterion which is ob- 
viously arbitrary. It is, however, useful 
in that it excludes work-training sche- 
mes where one or other of the compo- 
nents is negligible as, for example, in 
the case of training courses offering 
a full school-year's instruction with a 
brief summer placement, or job con- 
tracts where only a fraction of the 
time is devoted to training. 

This quantitative criterion has its 
uses in defining the scope of alter- 
nance but is not in itself sufficient, 
since altemance claims to give 
unique pedagogical results by i::om- 
bining periods of in-plant training 
with periods In vocational school. But 
it is not enough simply to juxtapose 
these two types of training, even 
though this can serve to develop 
awareness of the world of work. True 
altemance calls for systematic plan- 
O f work experience and in-school 
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training in a way that is mutually rein- 
forcing. Learning at work and learn- 
ing in school should be combined in 
appropriate sequences to ensure 
interpenetration between the socio- 
professional and academic milieux. 
This point is taken up in Chapter 3 
which discusses the pedagogy of al- 
temance. 

A system of linked work and train- 
ing can cover a wide variety of forms 
of training, some of which already 
exist, while others remain to be de- 
vised. Similarly, the principle of alter- 
nance might conceivably be extended 
to certain types of full-time training. 
An altemance strategy thus calls for 
a three-pronged approach: 



'Unking Work and Training for Young Peopie in the 
Community*. Communication from the Commission 
to the Council. COM(79)578(Flnal) Brussels, 
29 October 1979. 
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extending existing forms of alter- 
nance training such as apprentice* 
ship schemes and setting up new - 
ones; .^i; 



extending the prfnctpte of attei^ . 
nance to existing general and v^i 
catlonal training schemes; " 



eechevying *falre' aitemance 
sc^emes. 



Appi-enticeshlp is a type of alter- 
nance training which is firmly im- 
planted in all the EC countries. 
During the boom years, apprentice- 
ship schemes mushroomed to meet 
the burgeoning need for skilled man- 
power. As regards content, the object 
of apprenticeship is to equip young 
people with vocational skills which 
will enable them to perform a limited 
— and in some cases strictly de- 
lineated — range of tasks. Appren- 
ticeship schemes tend, however, to 
be confined to the traditional trades 
and this often militates against the 
acquisition of new skills. The split 
hptwoon work experience and train- 
- -ften weighted in favour of the 
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former under the combined pressure 
of employers and ot the short- term 
demand for skilled manpower. Many 
educationalists, especially in France, 
have spoken out against the over-nar- 
row specialization of some schemes. 
In the United Kingdonr^, for instance, 
many apprentices do not benefit from 
in-school training, though this is 
clearly stipulated in the collective 
agreements. 

The new economic climate prevail- 
ing since 1973 has been marked by 
sluggish growth, a radical restructur- 
ing of industry, considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the likely impact of tech- 
nological innovation on employment, 
and, what is perhaps more serious, 
rising youth unemployment. A variety 
of measures have been taken or are 
under consideration with the aim of 
adapting apprenticeship schemes to 
these new circumstances reflecting 
the ever-increasing pace of change in 
job content and skills and the sharp 
rise in numbers of young job-seek- 
ers.' 

Firstly, it is essential that the 
number of apprentices continue to 
grow. Government assistance may 
well have to be stepped up since the 
natural reaction of employers to the 
current economic crisis is to cut back 
the number of places on offer. 
Secondly, new types of apprentice- 
ship must be devised to prepare 
young people for the new jobs to be 
created in future growth sectors. 
Lastly, new forms of alternance train- 
ing are being introduced in this area, 
with greater emphasis on off-the-job 
general instruction in an attempt to 
avoid premature specialization. The 

' Trends In Apprenticeship in the European Com* 
munity, Chris Hayes and Oavid E. Whealley, Employ, 
menl and Vocalioral Training Directorate. EC, 
July 1979. 
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most striking examples of this ap- 
proach are to be found in Denmark 
and the Federal Republic of Germany 
where all apprentices must undergo a 
full year's technical Instruction in a 
training establishment before em- 
barking upon the traditional work/ 
study sandwich in the second year. 
At the same time apprenticeship 
schemes are being streamlined to 
cover fewer but broader vocational 
categories (seven in Denmark and 
thirteen In the Federal Republic of 
Germany) into which the young 
people are slotted In their first year. 
It I? only subsequently that the ap- 
prentices acquire more specific skills 
and decide on the trade they wish to 
pursue. This effort to overhaul the 
system points to the vitality of the al- 
temance concept even in as tradi- 
tional a training cycle as apprentice- 
ship. 

Aitemance training would thus 
seem particularly appropriate for im- 
parting the new skills demanded by 
the new computer technologies.^ 
While experience in handling the new 
machines can be acquired only on the 
job, the more 'abstract' subjects such 
as mathematics and the logical rea- 
soning required for such technologies 
can only be gained in the classroom. 

Many educationalists are now 
coming round to the idea that the 
principle of aitemance might be ex- 
tended to some forms of full-time in- 
struction following on compulsory 
education. The systematic Introduc- 
tion of In-plant training into the 
three-year courses provided by the 
French vocational training colleges 
Oyc^es d'enseignement professionel) 

' 'MIcro-Electronlcs and Vocational Tral ilng In the Eu- 
ropean Community', report prepared by Chris Hayes 
and Associates for the Direct orate^en era! V of the 



is a step in the right direction, al- 
though the current programme 
cannot yet be said to amount to real 
aitemance training. While in some 
countries — Belgium, France and the 
Netherlands for Instance — vocatio- 
nal training for technicians takes the 
form of full-time college instruction, 
in others — notably the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and to a lesser 
extent Denmark and Luxembourg 
it is Increasingly being replaced by ai- 
temance training, i.e. apprenticeship, 
supplemented for the more gifted by 
two to three years' college training. 
The occupation of technician, epito- 
mizing the link between theory and 
practice, is precisely the type of acti- 
vity for which aitemance training is 
ideally suited. 

Some educationalists, like Ber- 
trand Schwartz In France, go further 
and would like to see aitemance 
made compulsory for all at the end of 
their ten years' basic schooling, I.e. 
during the second cycle of secondary 
education.^ As Bertrand Schwartz 
himself admits, this is not for today 
nor yet tomonrow; its justification is 
more cultural (de-cloistering second- 
ary education, gearing education to 
current needs, fostering a sense of 
community) than economic (helping 
young people find employment) but 
the mere fact that the idea is being 
aired would tend to indicate that 
heightened interest in aitemance is 
no passing fad. 

On a more modest sc€;ie, the 
Netherlands and the Federal Republic 
of Germany have instituted part^lme 
compulsory instruction — two days a 
week for 16-year olds and ona day a 
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Uno autre 4co!e, Bertrand Schwartz, Ffammarlon, 
Paris 1977. 
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week for 16— 18-year olds. This 
system which picks up where compul- 
sory schooling leaves off, is designed 
to combine vocational training and 
work experience. Although the prac- 
tical problems should not be under- 
estimated — low motivation has been 
given as the main reason for the high 
level of absenteeism noted In the 
courses — the system points to the 
possibility of extending some form of 
linked work and training to a signifi- 
cant proportion of the age group In 
the countries concerned. 

Lastly, several European countries 
have recently taken initiatives to alle- 
viate the problem of unemployment, 
some of whJch are tantamount to al- 
temance training. The French 'em- 
plci-formation' (employment-training) 
contracts, the Irish Work Experience 
Programme, the Italian fixed-term 
training contracts, the Unified Voca- 
tional Programme and Youth Opportu- 
nities Programme in the United King- 
dom are ail attempts combine in 
differing degrees work experience 
and further training In colleges or 
training centres. 

The In-plant placements introduced 
in France on the other hand, cannot 
be considered altemance training In 
the true senbe of the term, although 
120 hours of training are provided In 
the course of the four months' practi- 
cal work. A French Ministry of Labour 
survey has revealed that only one 
young person In three effectively re- 
ceives some form of organized train- 
ing; the remainder have to learn on 
the job If at all. • 




'Enqufitesur I'lnsertlon professlonnelle des jeunes 
ayant effectud un stage pratique en entreprlse: pre- 
miers r6sultats\ J. Simon and M. Gourmelen, Travail 
f£mp/o/, No 1,1979. 
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The aim$ of altemance training 



The ultimate aim of ilternance train- On these key issues — guidance, 
ing for young people is to facilitate acquisition of skills and social inte- 
their transition from school to work- gration — alternance training ap- 
ing life, by helping them find their pears likely to give far better results 
bearings in a world with which they than traditional vocational training; 
are largely unfamiliar, equipping there are three reasons for this: 
them with marketable skills and 
steering them into full-time stable 
employment. 



QuidaiNjtt implies familiarizing young 
people.ilth the working world and 
hrtpin|^ftjp||dtscover their aptitudes 
and InAlMliMi so that they can make 
an infooitf'd choice of vocation. The 
linked work and training formula 
lends itself admirably to this purpose: 
the opportunity for work experience 
during training avoids the pitfall of 

The aoMsltion of skills has always 
been thl^rime aim of traditional vo- 
catiOMAtnijllifrg. Alternance training 
attempts .IIKIo a step further since it 
is airniscllK)^ only at facilitating the 
acquisition of knowledge but also at 
developing expertise and problem- 
solving ability in real life situations, 
implying a capacity for basic re- 
search, decision-making and working 

Alterni(p|e trammg can ennance the 
vocatiCMpI integration of young 
peoplf MttMp them progress in 
their tlUHP^Dr stable full-time em- 
ploymtqpmasmuch as it provides a 
network of training programmes while 
at the same time stimulating their 
awareness of the realities and con- 
straints of the labour market. Repre- 
senting a shift away from the traditio- 
nal and somewhat constricting dicho- 
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overhasty and uninformed decisions; 
furthermore, ttaining can build on this 
work experience and therefore open 
up a wider range of options. 



with others. It is clearly crucial that 
such training be recognized on the 
labour market in just the same way as 
traditional vocational training. 



tomy in which full-time training is 
succeeded by full-time employment, 
linked work and training schemes are 
better adapted to a process of inte- 
gration characterized by a series of 
occasional or part-time jobs, periods 
out-of-work interspersed with employ- 
ment and by wait-and-see work 
situations which do not overcommit 
the young person concerned. 
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These three objectives — guidance, 
acquisition of skills, and integration 
— are never fully separable and it 
would be unrealistic to have special 
training programnnes catering for any 




Such vocational training program* 
mes as De Putgraaf in Heerlen 
(Netherlands) or intaskill in Birming* 
ham (United Kingdom) tend to give 
greater weight to the first in the form 
of youth guidance and vocational pre- 
training.^ in both cases the prinne a\m 
is to help young people define their 
work goals and give them the means 
to plan their careers. The periods of 
in-centre training are interspersed 
with in*plant placements designed to 
familiarize the trainees with different 
work situations. In this way the young 
people acquire a number of vocatio- 
nal skills even though they cannot 
aspire to the status of 'si;ilied worker' 
on completion of their training: the 
time allocated for this is too short — 
one year at most, and in practice 
often less. 



one to the exclusion of th6 two 
others. It is none the less the case 
that some programmes — whether 
implicitly or explicitly — do tend to 
focus on one particular objective. 



Conversely, the prime aim of the 
French 'employment-training' con- 
tracts and of the British YOP pro- 
gramme is vocational integration, i. e. 
maintenance in the job on comple- 
tion of training. This has virtually 
been achieved in France where, ac- 
cording to Ministry of Labour esti- 
mates, some 85% of the 200 000 
young people in the scheme during 
the period 1977—81 remained with 
their employers. The degree of suc- 
cess of the British YOP programme 
can also be gauged from the place- 
ment rate of the young people involv- 
ed, though this has admittedly fallen 
from 68% in 1978 to 55% In 1979.^ In 
both cases, the young people acquir- 
ed a complementary training, but this 
training poorly monitored and 
closely geared to companies' specific 
needs — is clearly not the prime pur- 
pose of the scheme. 



Vocational Preparation of Unemptoyed Young 
Peopie, a study based on vocational preparation 
projects In five Member States of the European 
Communities, by Jeremy Harrison, Cedefop, 
Terlln 1960. 
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Estimates based on a 'follow'up* study of the tral^ 
nees by the Manpower Services Commission. The 
fact that the placement rate has fallen off does not 
reflect a deterioration In the quality of the pro- 
gramnoe, but rather the saturation of the labour 
market for young Job-seekers. See Chapter 4, 
Section 3. 



On the other hand, under the *dual 
system' applying in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany which 'alternates' 
vocational in-plant training and part- 
time vocational in-school instruction, 
first priority is given to the acqulsi- 
tion of skills. The practical and 
* theoretical skills expected.o'f the trai- 
: nees in each trade are stipulated in 
' ^ detail and the content Is regularly up- 
. dated'by the Federal Institute of Vo- 
cational Training, \¥hdse directives 
must be followed by, the vocational 
schools and enterprises. Moreover, 
the length of the training, varying 
from two to three and a half years, de- 
monstrates that the aim is something 
more than guidance or Job integra- 
tion. 

lastly, the importance attached to 
the acquisition of skills under linked 
work and training schemes is current- 
ly borne out by the incentives intro- 
duced in a number of countries to 
actively promote apprenticeship, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Whether these incentives take the 
form of direct grants to employers of- 
fering apprenticeship contracts as in 
Denmark, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom, or relief from social 
security contributions as in France, 
the aim is identical: nameiy to foster 
the production of skills recognized on 
the labour market through alternance 
training. 

Clearly, young people should be 
O Kl to progress from one type of 
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training to another. Correctly guided 
and motivated by appropriatG pre- 
training, they will be better prepared 
to acquire real and recognized skills 
and to embark on their adult workinc 
life. 
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§ Alternance 



training: For whom? 
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A substantial proportion of those who leave school when they are 
entitled to do so by law — some 35 to 55% of the age group ac- 
cording to country — effectively drop out of full-time education. 
Most of them have no real vocational skills and are likel> to en- 
counter serious problems when they come onto the labour mar- 
ket. In some countries — notably. Denmark, Luxembourg and the 
Federal Republic of Germany — some 50 to 80% enter appren- 
ticeship. In others far fewer are catered for in this way. In France, 
for instance, only 40% of the age-group embark on apprentice- 
ships; in the Netherlands and the United Kingdom the proportion 
falls to one in four while in Italy and Ireland it is no more than one 
in seven. 
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Apprenticeship schemes thus cannot 
meet all the training needs of the age- 
group. If it is accepted that all young 
people leaving the full-time compul- 
sory school system have the right to 
training, whatever their position on 
the lat>our market, there is clearly 
scope for strengthening and, if neces- 
sary, overhauling the apprenticeship 
system as well as for promoting other 
forms of linked work and training. The 
aim should be to provide all young 
school leavers with some kind of al- 
temance training, either by extending 
the principle of altemance to the more 
traditional forms of vocational train- 
ing or by creating new altemance 
training stnictures. 

The problem is as much qualitative 
as quantitative. Not only should the 
number of training places be increas* 
ed, but the training programmes them- 
selves must be geared to the needs of 
the group in question. Naturally these 
needs vary widely. Some young 
people may already have acquired a 
degree of work experience, while 
others have known nothing but unem- 
ployment. Some may have abandoned 
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full-time schooling after failing their 
exams, while others may have had to 
leave to earn a living. Some may have 
a clear idea of what they want from 
life and are highly motivated, while 
others have become permanent drop* 
outs or even delinquents. 

Recognition of the disparate nature, 
of the target groups in regard to moti- 
vation, school perfomnance, knowl- 
edge of working life and of the socio- 
economic environment, is central to 
any discussion of altemance training 
which must always respect the needs 
of the groups concerned. Inevitably 
the way in which altemance is applied 
will reflect this diversity. The idea of a 
sSngle typ3 of training to replace 
those already existing is clearly out of 
the question; the aim must rather be 
to initiate and foster an array of train- 
ing mechanisms, geared to local con- 
ditions and based on the principle of 
linked work experience and school- 
based training. The first step in plan- 
ning any altemance training pro- 
gramme is thus to gain thoinMigh 
knowledge of the attributes of the 
target groups concerned. 
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There can be no universal formula 
for defining these groups and existing 
alternance training schemes all too 
often suffer from a lack of precision in 
identifying the groups at which they 
are aimed. In the present economic 
climate, it is imperative to focus on 
training job-seekers and young people 
who are vocationally ill-equipped. Yet 
the definitions are too woolly to be of 
any real value in planning training pro- 
grammes. The following list, while not 
exhaustive, is an attempt to identify 
the key criteria for defining reason- 
ably coherent groups of young people: 
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Much can be learnt in this respect 
from experience in Germany. Here, 
more than 1 400 000 young people are 
Involved In vocational training which 
is on a far bigger scale than else- 
. where; yet demand is still in excess of 
supply and there is hence keen com- 
petition among young people for the 
places on offer. This situation de 
facto favours successful school- 
leavers over those who leave school 
empty-handed — currently estimated 
at around 100 000 — and children of 
immigrant workers who number 
around 200 OOO. With a view to the 
special needs of the least favoured 
groups, a pilot project has been 
launched in RQsselsheim (a centre of 
the automobile industry),^ stressing 
close coordination between the plants 
involved and calling on psychologists 
and career guidance specialists. The 
fact that the Federal Government is 
bearing more than half the costs of 
the operation points to the firm inten- 
tion of the authorities to redress the 
balance in favour of the under-priv- 
ileged groups. 

Doubts have been expressed wheth- 
er such a policy of positive discrimi- 
nation can be pursued over the long 
term in view of the high costs entail- 
ed. There has even been some scepti- 
cism in regard to the principle of alter- 
nance training par se on the grounds 
that it would always be considered in 
some way second class. The only way 
to obviate these discriminatory ef- 
fects would be to extend the alter- 
nance principle to all training, includ- 
ing full-time post-school instruction. 

The all-or-nothing attitude which is 
prevalent in some circles, particularly 
among the unions, could conflict with 
the gradualist approach which aims at 
achieving a real improvement In Inte- 
""'Q'^i young people, particularly the 
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most deprived, in the labour market. 
Even if the advocates of alternance 
may not share this view, it is essential 
that the fears underlying it be under- 
stood so as to ensure the integrity of 
the alternance concept. Some of the 
safeguards which might be envisaged 
are discussed in the following chap- 
ters. 
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Frankfurter Rundschau. 12 February 1981. 
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^ An approach to 
of alternance 
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It Is now widely recognized that linked work and training facili- 
tates the learning process and that young people tend to 'learn 
better' when their training follows this pattern. It should not, how- 
ever, simply take the form of role-sharing between company and 
training establishment; rather it should serve as a vehicle for edu- 
cational progress and enhance the effectiveness of the training. 
Much is expected of alternance. For some it fosters cross-fertili- 
zation between theory and practice; for others it serves to high- 
light the material aspects of the problems, offsetting the bookish' 
approach of in-school training; for yet others, it facilitates the 
learning process because it is more geared to the aspirations of 
the youth of today. 

This said, it is easier to point to the benefits — whether real or 
perceived — of alternance training than to identify the underlying 
pedagogical principles. Despite the many experiments underway, 
there is no universal formula to ensure that the goals will be 
reached. The chapter starts out by briefly outlining a number of 
approaches to the content of linked work and training schemes 
and goes on to review the pedagogical principles on which they 
are based. 




Content of alternance training 



In the same way as any other system 
of vocational training, alternance 
training must strive to strike a bal- 
ance t)etween companies' short-term 
requirements for specific skills and in- 
dividuals' long-term needs. The alter- 
nance between school or training 
centre and work should help to 
achieve this. Companies obviously 
tend to stress the acquisition of parti- 
culjar theoretical and practical skills 
which may even be company-specific 
and which can immediately be used 
on the Job. The young people, for their 
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part, are not thinking so much of a 
first job, but in terms of & careen they 
want to acquire knowledge and skills 
that will allow them to switch jobs 
within the company, move elsewhere 
and even change occupations. They 
perceive vocational training as a per- 
sonal :;Stment safeguarding them 
against the vagaries of the labour 
market. 

In practice this conflict of aims is 
rarely so clear cut. In their desire to 
take any kind of employment, young 
people may frequently be eager to 
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acquire skills that fit them for the spe- 
cific demands of their first job even If 
this may be acting counter to their 
long-term interests. Conversely, many 
companies, partlcuiariy the larger 
ones, are conscious of the dangers of 
overspecializatlon since It can impede 
redeployment within the company. 

In the matter of content. It Is cus- 
tomary to classify skills Into three 
main groupings: basic skills, transfer- 
able skills (between sectors or oc- 
cupational areas) and skills which 
might be dubbed company-specific. 



The only way of scientifically group- 
Ing over-specialized forms of training 
Is to Identify the transferable — or 
'generic' — skills which lend them- 
selves to a range of work situations. 
Many countries are currently engaged 
In job analysis. In France, the CEREQ 
Is In the process of compiling a *R6- 
Dertoire frangals des Empiois' (French 
ob directory), based on the 'model 
Ob' approach encompassing a whole 
range of actual job situations. This 
approach differs from such traditional 
concepts as: 

— trade (metier), which supposes a 
lasting link between the individual 
and a particular product or tech- 
nique; 

— occupation (profession), which car- 
ries statutory and social implica- 
tions. 

It attempts to go beyond the notion of 
'job', which tends to be defined in 
terms of tasks, and describes the rela- 
tionship of the individual with the 
company In terms of 'activities' which 
escape the arbitrariness of task alio* 
cation within the firm.^ This work will 
radically transform the syst^^n of job 
classification to incorporate the Im- 
pact of technological change, e.g. In 
such sectors as printing. 

Once there Is better knowledge of 
the principal activities constituting 
the model Jobs, the latter must then 
be broken down in terms of the 
theoretical and practical skills to be 
fostered. A CEREQ study on jobs in 
data processing shows that when 
companies bring in computer techno- 



* See CEREQ, 'Le Repertoire frangals des emplols*. 
press briefing, 16 October 1979 and the ten CAhlers 
on model ]obs by sector Issued 1975—80. 



The more the training Is geared to 
skills specific to occu'patlons or tasks 
to be performed In pre-determlned 
conditions, the greater Its short-term 
effectiveness and the less the trainee 
Is equipped to cope with future tech- 
nological change. Conversely, the 
greater the ontphasis on basic train- 
ing and transferable skills, the greater 
the degree of choice afforded to the 
individual In terms of jobs and ability 
to adapt to changes in his working 
life. 

Today there is a definite will to de- 
velop alternance training as a means 
of countering over-narrow specializa- 
tion and promoting labour mobility. In 
Denmark and Germany, for Instance, 
occupations and vocational branches 
have been streamlined Into seven and 
thirteen broad vocational groups. 
There is a one-year core course fol* 
lowed by specialist courses in the 
various options. A similar effort is 
being made In the engineering sectoi 
in the United Kingdom with a view to 
associating forms of training which 
have hitherto been distinct. 
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iogy, there is an initial tendency to 
create new specialized courses; then, 
as computerization is Introduced 
more widely, the trend shifts to gene- 
ralization and 'd^sptclalization' of 
training, with data processing being 
incorporated into existing schemes^ 

This is a useful general approach in 
training policy but one that fails to 
pinpoint the theoretical and practical 
skills to be developed. There Is no 
easy solution to this problem. Per- 
haps the most promising line of ap- 
proach is that taken by the 'London 
into Work' progra;nme sponsored by 
the United Kingdom Department of 
Education and Science and the Inner 
London Education Authority.^ More 
than a thousand jobs for semi-skilled 
or unskilled young workers have been 
analysed on the basis of a grid of 
transferable skills to determine the 
extent and importance of the latter.' 

Three criteria are used to decide 
whether a particular skill merits in- 
clusion in a training programme: how 
often it occurs in a particular job, how 
often it is used on the job and the per- 
centage of young people Interviewed 
stating that this skill is needed for the 
job. The praiiminfy conclusions of 
the study which has not yet been 
completed indicate that the skills 
most frequently cited are reading, oral 
communication and problem-solving. 



This effort to identify a hard core of 
transferable skills is crucial to de- 
veloping new training programmes 
but the problems it poses for the com- 
pany should in no way be belittled; 
these are immense and may be attri- 
buted to three factors. 
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•Recherches sur les competences professlonnelles k 
d6velopp«r dans les enselgnements. Les actlvltds 
Q6n6rM8 par le ddveloppement des syst6mes Infor- 
matlques de cestlon*. Mission P^agofllque du 
CEREQ, Form*tlon<3uallflcttlon-Einplol series. 
December 1960. 

' Skin Oeveiopmnt fid the Curriculum, by C. Town- 
send and 0. Oevereux (ror.ioed). 

' This grid takes the fo-ni of a very detailed question- 
naire comprising some 300 Indicators broken down 
Into seven types of skills: basic calculations, mea- 
surement drawing, practical skills. Mstenlng and talk- 
ing, reading and writing, planning, problem-solving 
•^^••"vey Is conducted by Interview. 
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Firstly, the skills corresponding to e. 

Qiven lob will vary according to work 

environment. In other words a job may 

require totally different skills depend- 

ina on its context (work organization 

within the company, industrial sector, 

outlets). The mass of special cases is 

hardly conducive to the identification 

Of transferable sk^lls^ , 

will very much depend on the motiva- 
tion and attitudes of the individuals 
concerned vis-a-vis their work. A 
young person who in theory is equip- 
ped for the job he occupies, may lack 
motivation and hence be deemed 
'inapf by his employer. Conversely, a 
highly motivated young worker may 
quickly acquire the skills he lacks. All 
too often job analysis is limited to the 
cognitive aspects and neglects he 
problem of motivation an_d atmudes^^^^^^^ ^.^^^^ 

radically under the combined impact 
of technological development and 
changes in work organization, and 
this will be reflected in the number 
and type of transferable skills needed. 
There is thus a necessity to keep 
training programmes - generally re- 
cognized as cumbersome - perma- 
The p«)blem of defining iobs in terms nently under review and revise them 
of aptitudes to be developed v^i hin as needed, 
the training system can be put in very 
much the same terms for both voca- 
Cal training of the tradltlona tyj^ 
and alternance training. The Interest 
of the latter, hovifever. s that It does 
not artificially remove training from 
its context as does the former. It can 
also test Individuals' motivations In a 
real situation. Ustly. train ng can be 
brought more rapidly into line with 
current needs when both trainers and 
trainees are experiencing techno- 
logical and organizational change 
O Ithin the company. 
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2 pedagogical fluldeiines for aitemance training 



' it is generaliy accepted that the value 
of aitemance training is that It com- 
bines periods of in-school learning 
with In-plant experience. If this Is to 



be more than a mere juxtaposition of 
training experiences and is to be mut- 
ually reinforcing, a certain number of 
conditions must be fulfilled. 



trainees 



A Raiationship between trainers and 

A major difference between In-school 
and In-plant training is that, in the 
iatter case, the trainees voluntarily 
accept a certain number of contrac- 
tual obligations. Their relationship 
with their trainers is no longer based 
on the traditional pupil-master rela- 
tionship. Work experience puts the 
young person on an equal footing 
with other adults and. In the best of 
cases, ailows him to assume respon- 
sibilities within the group. A climate 



of mutual trust In working towards a 
common goal should thereby be gene- 
rated. Every effort should be made to 
avoid recreating a classroom atmos- 
phere which the young people feel 
they have grown out of and to adopt 
teaching methods which accord a 
targe place to teamwork and group 
discussion. Trainees should be active- 
ly Involved In the training process as a 
means of strengthening their often 
walvering motivation. 



B Rehabilitation of in-piant training 

True aitemance implies giving full 
weight to the training value of work 
experience. This Is not to belittle the 
benefits afforded by schools and 
training centres In the form of syste- 
matic instruction nor to assume that 
ail woric situations have training 
potential, but rather to restore the 
balance between in-school and 
on-the-job training. There are many 
educators who consider that a large 
number of skills can be acquired on 
the job given a certain flexibility In 



working conditions and the presence 
of industrial tutors In the woricplace. A 
group of teachers, trainers and voca- 
tional counsellors In the United King- 
dom, have drawn up a list of some 
fifty skills which could be learnt 
through on-the-job experience: these 
Include punctuality, perseverence, ob- 
serving safety precautions, ability to 
communicate, etc.^ A study is cur- 



teaming at Work Study\ Manpower Services Com- 
mission, Special Procrammes Division (roneoed 
document). 



rently being made in the framework of 
the YOP programme to assess the 
training potential of the work expe- 
rience so acquired, with particular ref- 



erence to the factors favouring the ac- 
quisition of skills and the impedi- 
ments to such acquisition.^ 



» •Learning at Work Development Project, Progress 
Report: 11 February 1981* by L Hllgendorf and 
E. Stem, Tavistock Institute of Human Relations. 



C Pedagogical coordination between school and companyi 
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Many so-called altemance training 
schemes view In-plant training merely 
as a period during which the theore- 
tical knowledge gained at school is 
put Into practice; this Is notably the 
case for the traditional end-of-studies 
placement. Though none would deny 
the worth of such placements in pro- 
viding an Insight into the world of 
work, their value In terms of training is 
limited inasmuch as they are deemed 
to come a very poor second to theore- 
tical teaching In the acquisition of 
sl<ills. A true pedagogy of altemance 
will strive to upgrade the Image of 
on-the-job teaming by using the work 
situations experienced by young 
people as a starting point for a critical 
assessment of experience acquired 
on the Job. The object of the exercise 
— which can only be conducted in a 
training establishment away from the 
workplace — is to strengthen the 
young person's grip on his environ- 
ment and develop his capacity to 
transfer the skills so attained from 
one work situation to another. In other 
words, once the transferable sidlls re- 
ferred to In the first part of this chap- 
ter have been assimilated, it should 
then be ensured that the young 
people are effectively capable of ap- 
O^ylng these skills in a variety of work 
'^tuatlons.^ 



The Malsons famlllales rurales in 
France are a good example of this ap- 
proach. Aimed at young countryfolk, 
altemance training is here based pri- 
marily on the *cahier d'exploltation fa- 
miliale' (family smallholding record) 
which is used as a means of stimulat- 
ing awareness of their milieu. 



See 'Altemance: its significance for the development 
of learning* by Chris Hayes In Youth unemployment 
and altemance training In the EEC, conference re- 
port. Cedefop, Berlin 1981. 

^ See Daniel Oitrtler, 'Naissance d'une pddagogle de. 
raltemance', Masonance, No 1-1-1978, p. 160 at saq. 

» Organisation and lamorte dar Bervfsblldung, by 
Antonlus Upsmeler, Juventa Verlag, Munich 1978. 
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The principles underlying the Maisons famlllales may be summed up as 
follows: 

start from the activities of the young person and his milieu; 

encourage him to observe, asl^ questions and learn to formulate them; 

respond to the needs expressed by providing him with the elements of an 
answer; 

help him resolve his present problems so as to better equip him for the future 
and assume the role of community leader.^ 



Despite its interest, the Maisons fami- 
liales experiment underiines the diffi- 
culties inherent in coordinating at the 
teaching level in-school and in-plant 
training in a full-scaie system of alter- 
nance training, in this respect the ob- 
stacles encountered by the dual train- 
ing system in the Federal Republic of 
Germany give food for thought. This 
system which has been hailed abroad 
for its virtues, is criticized at home 
precisely because of its failure to 
achieve this coordination.' it is not 
the principle of plurality of learning 
sites (vocational school, training 
centre and company) which is called 
Into question; on the contrary, the re- 
spective contribution of each is ana- 
ivftfiH j^nd assessed on its merits.^ The 
£ j^^ Tis of coordination are none the 



less real enough and are partly why a 
year of basic vocational training 
(Grundbildungsjahr) has been Intro- 
duced, which is designed to ensure 
the system's cohesion and increase 
the vocational mobility of the young 
people who have completed the 
course. 



m 
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D Satting training goals and routes 



Considerable flexibility is called for in 
regard to training qoals because of 
the lack of homogeneity of the groups 
concerned.^ Ideally, the store of 
knowledge of each target group 
should be identified at the outset so 
as to gear the training goals to labour 
market requirements. These goals 
must be as specific as possible so 
that training routes can be mapped to 
take in the respective contributions of 
school and company. The goals, con- 
sisting in a number of skills which 
may be graduated by perfonnance 



level, should then be translated into 
programmes subdivided into distinct 
and capitalizable units (credits), allow- 
ing two-way traffic between company 
and training establishment, and — 
more Importantly — a continuous pro- 
gression from one training stage to 
the next. 

The French credit system which is 
cun'ently being introduced in prepar- 
ing adults for the 'Certificat d'aptitude 
professionelle' illustrates this effort 
at enriching teaching, its main 
features are outlined below.^ 
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^ Soo Chflpter 2t 

' 'Lo systime fran^als des unites capitaiisables'. 
Agencd pour le D6vdlopp€m6nt de VEducatlon 
Permanente (ADEP) (roneoad document)^ 



;^ltisgoalHHtentad 

;'^'The programme is less concerned 
f with getting the student to digest a 
given syllabus than training his capa- 



bilities. Vocational aptitudes are de- 
termined by a yardstick specific to 
each vocational area. 



; The training routt 1$ staked out by ore 
By identifying performance levels, it is 
possible to define a series of graded 
credits for each type of skill (ranked in 
order of lm|K>rtance). Each credit is 
distinguished from the previous one 
not in terms of additional knowledge 
and know-how but of greater mastery 

' rand autonomy In the skills concemed. 

' When an adult has attained a per- 
formance level corresponding to a 



unit so defined, he is awarded the ap- 
propriate certificate. This Is valid for 
five years, after which time he is 
deemed to have lost some of the 
theoretical and practical skills so ac- 
quired. Within the five-year period, an 
adult, even if he has interrupted his 
training, is not required to give further 
evidence of his abilities at that partic- 
ular attainment level in his branch. 



Negotiated training goals 

On entering training, an individual 
can gain some idea of what the pro- 
gramme Is designed to achieve and 
how it matches up with his personal 



aspirations. If on testing it Is found 
that in some fields the skills he al- 
ready possesses qualify him for the 
final credit, he is awarded the latter. 



Continuous assessment of training 

As the student acquires skills in the, 
different areas, this Is recorded in his 
personal file with supporting evidence 
and he Is awarded the corresponding 



credits. When the final credits have 
been gained, he is automatically en- 
titled to the diploma. 



In 1979 some 10000 adults in France worked towards their CAP in this way. As 
yet there has been no evaluation of the system and so far it is not planned to 
extend it to alternance training for young people. 



^Itemance trainina 



^ Organization of alternance training 



erJc ' 
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'Any comprehensive investigation of the organizational problems 
posed by alternance training must take a three-stage approach: 
^the general Institutional characteristics, organization — including 
evaluation and inspection, and lastly the status and protection of 
trainees. 




QMtral instttirtional characteristics 



The Institutional context of present ef- 
forts to promote alternance training 
may be epitomized In two key words: 
consultation and decentralization. 
Jhe presence of both these factors Is 
admittedly no guarantee of success, 
but if one or other Is lacking or not ac- 
corded Its proper weight, serious pro- 
blems are almost certain to ensue. 

o> 
c 

"E 

A Consultation between the social partners ^H^^HH^M^^HHH^H 

'...The development of systems of 
linked work and training (Is) Impos- 
sible without the will to maintain and 
expand coof>eratlon among the social 
groups involved, as welt as between 
these groups and the public authori- 
ties.' This was one of the major con* 
elusions to emerge from the seminar 
on alternance training for young 
people sponsored Jointly by the Cede- 
fop and the Directorate-General for 
Employment and Social Affairs of the 
EC Commission In June 1900. It might 
be added that thla cooperation, if it is 
to serve any useful purpose, must be 
concretized in a frame-agreement 
SI O It the main lines for the de- 
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veiopment of linked work and training M# 
and the division of responsibility ^2 
among the social partners. 

This consultation and cooperation 
between employers, unions and gov- Q| 
emment Is needed at national, local 
and plant level. At the national level. It Z 
is the expression of a common politi- C 
cal will which Is a prerequisite for re- {R 
leasing the fiends to develop alter* 
nance training and ensuring its com- C 
patiblllty rx>th with the education hm 
system and the demands of the labour ^ 
market. At the local level, consults- 
tion between the social partners Is 
crucial since II Is here, as we shal! 
see, that the administrative responsl- 
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bilities are the greatest; at this level 
'the prime issue is to determine who 
should be "master" and responsible 
for the training imparted'.^ Ministries 
of education should not assume an 
exclusive role though it would be 
equally unwise to give employers a to- 
tally free hand. Joint bodies should be 
set up on an ad hoc basis to start up 
the programmes and supervise their 
implementation. Lastly, at plant or 
company level, the dialogue between 
workers and management should lead 
to the establishment of a 'training 
plan' for young and unqualified work- 
ers within the works, while at the 



same time the company should be en- 
couraged to paaioipate in alternance 
training schemes for young people in 
a wider context. 



'La comblntison d'un emplol et d'une formation: le 
contrat d'apprentissage et le contrat emplol-forma* 
tlon', Raymonde Vatlnet, In Droit SocImI No 6, June 
1970. 



B Decentralization of Initiative and responsibility 



Given the wide variety of local situa- 
tions and the consequent diversity of 
alternance training programmes, it is 
important that administration of the 
training be decentralized to the great- 
est degree possible. While it is virtual- 
ly impossible to determine in the ab- 
stract the Idear decision-making 
level, it might be useful to specify 
some of its features. 

Firstly, this local body should have 
some responsibility for Information. 
As alternance training schemes gain 
ground, the demand for infomiation 
on the part of companies, unions and 
individuals correspondingly increases 
and this demand must be met in order 
not to waste time and duplicate effort. 
Secondly, It should be endowed with 
the means to anaiyse the local labour 
market so as to keep the 'promoters' 
of training programmes abreast of de- 
^'"^lopments. Thirdly, it should have 
> ipwers of recognition and super- 



vision. Lastly, it should serve to chan- 
nel public funds to all the parties in- 
volved. 

This decentralization of responsibi- 
lity calls for appropriate information 
circuits between the decision-makers 
and those implementing training 
policy in the field. A free flow of infor- 
mation is vital to avoid the system 
being 'fragmented' into compartmen- 
talized programmes. A good example 
of such decentralization is seen in the 
Netherlands. Here the municipalities 
have played a major role in planning 
occupational training programmes by 
setting up a Programmes Commission 
which consults all the interested par- 
ties and takes cognizance of the 
theoretical and practical skills de- 
manded by each occupational branch. 
The Commission then makes recom- 
mendations to the Ministry which 
then gives its ruling. Similarly, the 
United Kingdom Manpower Services 



Commission has set up area boards 
to promote and supervise training pro- 
grammes at the local level. These 
boards on which sit representatives of 
unions, management, local training 
and employment authorities, as well 
as of voluntary organizations, play a 
major role in decision-making and the 
allocation of public funds. 



Organization of altemance training schemes 



The organization of linked work and 
training may take a variety of forms 
depending on local conditions. There 
are, however, a number of basic 
features which should underlie all 
such schemes: 



A Unity of responsibility 



is of particular importance in that two 
very different worlds — the company 
and school or training centre — are 
endeavouring to pool their resources 
in working towards a common training 
goal. All too often, for want of an 
authority capable of bringing these 
two worlds together, altemance sche- 
mes remain a mere juxtaposition of 
work experience and training in a spe- 
cialized workplace. Responsibility 
should therefore devolve on a single 
^ ^ ual to ensure that the various 



training stages are truly complemen- 
tary. His title — 'training director', 
'leader' or 'programme coordinator' — 
Is of little importance. What Is essen- 
tial Is that he be capable of Instituting 
effective collaboration between the 
firm and the training establishment.^ 
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See below Chapter 5, Section 20. 
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B Tha duration and cycling of aitemance 
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Will be planned flexibly In the light of 
the capabilities and training needs of 
the particular target group. The dura- 
tion of aitemance training schemes 
has been found to vary from a few 
weeks to several years depending on 
what they are desic ';ed to achieve. In 
France, for example, there are two 
types of employment-training con- 
tracts, one for six months and aimed 
at the occupational integration of trai- 
nees, the other for at ^east one year 
and aimed at the acquisition of skills. 
In theory, the maximum duration of 
the training cycle under the British 
YOP programme is one year, but in 
practice training tends to be for six 
months. In the case of apprentices, 
the length of training is three years in 
the Federal Republic of Germany for 
most trades; in France it was cut fror. 
three to two years in 1971 but subse- 
quently increased to three years for 
some thirty trades, in-plant place- 
ments whose main purpose is work- 
orientation, tend to be a great deal 
shorter. 

The same variety is found in the 
cycling of aitemance. Decisions must 
be reached on (i) the length of the ses- 
sions which may vary from a week to 
a year, (11) their frequency (ono week 
of In-plant training every two or three 
weeks, or one month per quarter), and 
(ill) the pattern and place of training; 
in the course of a 3-year period, for 
instance, some schemes repeat the 
same cycle of in-school and in-plant 
training each year while others vary 
the pattern; some schemes use the 
same companies throughout, while 
other prefer to change.^ 
In France, apprentices spend three 
^""5eks in the company for every week 
a training centre. In the Federal 



Republic of Germany, the building 
industry has adopted an aitemance 
system varying from vear to year, 
structured as follows:' 



Year 1 : ^^m^— 

20 weeks in training centre 
20 weeks in vocational school 
12 weeks in a company (including 
holidays) 



Year 2: 

13 weeks in training centre 
39 weeks in a company and vocatio- 
nal school (including holidays) 



Year 3: 

4 weeks in training centre 
32 weeks in a company and vocatio- 
nal school (including holidays) 



See 'Organization of alternance* by the ADEP In: Youth 
unemployment and aitemance training In the EEC, 
conference report, Cedefop, Berlin 1981. 
Industrlegewerkschaft Bau-Stelne-Erden. 
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C How training is tested h^^^m 

depends on what teaching techniques 
are used.^ Four aspects are of particu- 
lar importance: 



See Chapter 3. 



FIraM in regard to the most appro- 
form of testing for alternance 
J, continuous assessment with 
Ic reports attesting to the sue- 
completion of each training 
lid appear more suitable 
radltlonal more formal ex- 
amination; diplomas should be defin- 
ed In terms of 'capabilities' or 'skills' 
to be attained In a particular vocatio- 
nal area; 



Ttie r^|nition of aitemance training 
on tIpHour market Is a con trover- 

siaMsH and part of a wider debate 
q^aiiKi generally. On the one hand 
jAMMBpse who feel that the qua- 
n!^^H^nlng Is demonstrated by 
the perHiBtnd professional suc- 
cess of the recipients, Le. Its validity 
is borne out by contact with rer llty. 
Others, however, consider that train- 
ing should be offlolafly sanctioned In 
the form of a diploma which would 
allow the young person to claim his 
due and attest to the worth of the 
value of the training received. 
Management, needless to say, Incline 
to the former view, while the unions 
and training officials tend to stress 
the value of a diploma. This, they be- 
lieve, situates the degree of skill Im- 
parted by the training within the over- 
all hierarchy of diplomas, especially 
those awarded for full-time studies. 
One can well appreciate the anxieties 
of management who fear that the 
O ard of diplomas might Impede the 
ERJ C<iblllty of personnel management. 



But there Is no gainsaying that In a 
world where workers are hired on the , ] 
strength of diplomas, to deny such re- } 
cognition to alternance training Is Im- ^ 
pllcltly to depreciate It. 

The problems posed by alternance 
diplomas and their ranking In the hier- 
archy of certification are strikingly II- - 
lustrated by the apprenticeship re- 
forms In France during the seventies. 
To stem the growing unpopularity of 
this type of training It was decided 
inter alia to accord It recognition by 
awarding the same diploma as that 
given for full-time training In the voca- 
tional training colleges (Iyc6es d'en- 
selgnement professlonnel).^ In other ^ 
words the goal Is the same, only the 
means for attaining It are different. 
Admittedly this measure cannot re- 
solve the problem of recognition at 
the stroke of a pen. The high failure 
rate of apprentices In the CAP exams 
bears out that. In their present form, 
these exams still accord greater 
weight to the theoretical aspects of ^ 
learning than to expertise acquired on 
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ent should cover both the 
Ind non-cognitive aspects 
I While the former pose few 
rit Is much more problema- 
' non-cognltive skills, not- 
jty for critical analysis 

|ob or the ability to 

transfer skills. Here we are forced to 
rely on the opinion of the training offi- 
cer on each of his trainees. 




training examinations 
dministered by joint 
hich both training author!- 
^anagement are represent- 
her party not to be in- 
spect of the training 
ioverlooked. 



the job, and much remains to be done 
if apprentices are to enjoy the same 
opportunities as their comrades in 
full-time technical training. Neverthe- 
less, the reform is along the right 
lines inasmuch as linked work and 
training is nov\^ sanctioned by a diplo- 
ma which has its place in the hier- 
archy of existing diplomas and whose 
worth is recognized on the labour 
market.^ 

Whila apprenticeship with its long 
tradition would seem to lend itself 
fairly readily to recognition by diplo- 
ma, the same cannot be said for other 
and newer forms of alternance train- 
ing whose impact is intended to be 
more area-specific. The problem is 
compounded by the fact that most of 
the programmes are too short to allow 
acquisition of high level skills. Since 
the prime object of the training is to 
help young people find their first jobs, 
it is in the interest of the main parties 
concerned — employers, training offi- 
cers and worker representatives — to 
^ jrate in devising some kind of 



'training certificate' detailing the 
knowledge and skills acquired during 
training. This certificate would help in 
deciding where the young people 
should be placed on the wage scale 
on entering employment and allow 
them to apply, should they so wish, 
for a more advanced course of train- 
ing. 



The CAP or Certiflcat d'Aptitude Professionrelle 
(certificate of vocational aptitude). 
Jean Prieur 'La rdforme de rapprentlssage*, Actua- 
lity de la Formation Permanente, No 36, Septem- 
ber October, 1978. 
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Inspection and assessment of aitemance training schemes 
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Inspection and supenrislon of altar- 
nance training schemes is crucial in 
ensuring minimum standards and ob- 
servance of the contractual obliga- 
tions Incumbent on each party. In the 
vast majority of cases, in-company 
training is on-the-job and there is a 
temptation to limit it to merely fami- 
liarizing the trainee with a particular 
machine or production process. Simi- 
larly, In-school training could simply 
onslst in repetitive courses ili-adap- 
ted to the Individual's training needs 
and having little relevance for his in- 
plant training. A sine qua non for pro- 
gress in this area is the establishment 
of a qualified corps of Inspectors who 
would supervise training conditions 
and ensure proper coordination be- 
tween in-school and in-plant training. 
One of the corps' tasl^^s would be to 
see that due account Is taken of the 
information gathered by the joint su- 
pen/isory boards and by the authori- 
ties responsible for assessing the pro- 
grammes. 

Except in the case of apprentice- 
ship, few linl^ed worl< and training 
schemes are subject to any l^ind of 
real inspection. Inspection corps do 
exist in some countries but their re- 
sponsibilities would seem to be con- 
fined to matters of finance. The 
number of inspectors is as a rule too 
small for them to fulfil their role of 
•quality control'. Some schemes are 
as yet in their infancy and still exper- 
iencing teething troubles. They are 
having to cope with a whole array of 
organizational problems and are 
hardly ideal candidates for inspection, 
especially since no guidelines yet 
O _ ist in this area. In the longer term, 
] the schemes acquire a firmer insti- 



tutional basis and take on a more per- 
manent character, such inspection 
will clearly be needed. Meanwhile, a 
minimum first step might be, for 
example, to systematically record and 
detail all the practical and educatio- 
nal experience of young people who 
have undergone such training. Though 
only a beginning, it is a key move in 
view of the wide variety of courses al- 
ready existing or in the pipeline. 

In a decentralized aitemance train- 
ing system aimed at meeting the 
needs of the young, assessment must 
become a pivotal function serving the 
interests of the system as a whole. It 
should be possible at any moment to 
state whether or not a given program- 
me is likely to achieve Its goals. Rea- 
sons for success or failure should be 
looked into and home in mind when 
refonmulating programmes or launch- 
ing new ones. 

Some separation of powers in this 
area Is sound practice: the individuals 
managing or Implementing program- 
mes should not be responsible for 
their assessment. Given the import- 
ance of feedback In the system, the 
function of assessment should carry 
some authority so that It is taken ser- 
iously by all the parties concerned. 
The foregoing considerations would 
suggest that this task be entrusted to 
a specialized central govemment unit 
with powers to investigate individual 
training programmes. The work of 
these 'external' investigators would 
be greatly facilitated were there to be 
a self-assessment unit attached to the 
programme Itself. Especially in regard 
to data gathering such units can be of 
invaluable service in formulating a 
diagnosis. 
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Several European countries have al- 
ready undertaken major assessments 
of a number of altemance training 
schemes. The UVPP pilot scheme, for 
instance in the United Kingdom has 
been the subject of detailed evalua- 
tion by the National Foundation for 
Educational Research.^ The French 
employment-training contracts have 
also been scrutinized in a recent 
Ministry of Labour study.* 

The cunent discussions regarding 
the extension of the British YOP pro- 
gramme bear witness to the interest 
— and difficulty — of using assess- 
ment findings in formulating an alter- 
nance strategy. Faced with the pro- 
gramme's loss of credibility in view of 
the steadily declining placement rate 
on completion of training, the govern- 
ment is now forced to choose be- 
tween closing it down or revising it 
radically. The decision by Parliament 
In November 1980 to double the size 
of the YOP programme' was tal^en 
against a bacl^ground of intense lob- 
bying to improve its quality* by in- 
creasing the length of training for all 
from six months to a year, by expand- 
ing the training component^ and 



above all by converting the pro- 
gramme into a permanent altemance 
training structure for all 16 to 18-year 
olds wishing to benefit from it 



' Unified Vocations! Preparation: an Evaluation of the 
Pffot Scheme, Monlka Jamieson Wray. Christine 
Moor, Sheelsgh HWl NFER Publishing Company^ 
1980. 

'Les pactes nationaux pour remplol des jeunes' by 
F. Pate, G. Bez, P. Koepp and M. Tardleu, In Travail et 
Bwplol No 6, October 1980. 
The total number of entrants fs due to rise from 
216000 In 1979^10 440 000 In 1981/82. 
'Quality or Collapse*, Report of Youthald, Review of 
the Youth Opportunities Programme. 
At present, one trainee in three spends his entire 
time in the scheme in a company and receives no 
training whatsoever. Youthald now proposes to limit 
* \jl ' experience to three months, the other nine 



g J^Ij^ ^'"^ spent In training. ^ g 
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From the standpoint of the trainee, or- 
ganization of altemance training pre- 
sents three major problems, namely 
his legal status, remuneration, and 
Job prospects on completion of train- 
ing. 

The legal status of young people in 
altemance training schemes varies 
widely in view of tne diversity of their 
backgrounds and the courses that are 
offered. Some altemance training 
schemes — e. g. apprenticeship — 
often take on their trainees fresh from 
school, while other schemes are pri- 
marily intended for young workers 
who have never received an adequate 
vocational training. Clearly, the con- 
tractual obligations differ in the two 
cases. The status of the first group is 
similar to that of students — a high 
proportion of training time outside the 
workplace and low wages — while 
that of the second is more akin to that 
of a full-time worker, with slight differ- 
ences in working hours and wages to 
compensate for time spent in off-plant 
training. Where altemance training is 
designed primarily to cater for the 
young jobless, work experience and 
off-the-job training can be combined 
with some flexibility, though it should 
be ensured that the remuneration of 
trainees be at least on a par with 
unemployment benefit. 

Between the two extremes of full- 
time student and full-time worker, 
there are any number of possible com- 
binations of work and training. Appren- 
ticeship, in the countries where this 
system is practised, is a case in point. 
Depending on the rights and duties 
which it entails in regard to number of 
hours of work and training, social se- 
curity, leave, wages etc. which vary 
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Variation in the rate of grants and 
aids in the EC (9) 

The diagram indicates the highest 
and lowest level of assistance 

Secondary-school pupils 
Maximum grants and aids for pupils 
at upper secondary level and as a per- 
centage of the average industrial 
wage in 1979/80 



University students 
Maximum grants and aids for stu- 
dents not living at home, as a percen- 
tage of the average industrial wage in 
1979/80 



Unemployed school-leavers 

Promotion aids for 16 to 17-year-olds 
as a percentage of the average in- 
dustrial wage 1979/80 
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Apprentices 

Initial and final remunerations as a 
percentage of wage for an adult 
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from country to country and year to 
year, it may be situated anywhere in 
the spectrum between worker and 
student. 

To clarify matters, a distinction 
should be drawn between alternance 
training schemes designed with voca- 
tional integration in mind and those 
aimed at the acquisition of qualifica- 
tions. In the first case, a work con- 
tract taking into account the training 
aspect would suffice, while in the 
second, an ad hoc training contract 
would have to be worked out. The con- 
tent of these contracts would have to 
be negotiated between the social part- 
ners and the result embodied in col- 
lective agreements. 

The extent to which government is 
involved in these negotiations will 
depend on the traditions of the coun- 
try concerned. In France the govem- 
ment plays a very important role while 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 
government participation is minimal. 
The diversity of work and training sit- 
uations in which young people find 
themselves would seem to indicate 
that government intervention may be 
essential in imposing minimum condi- 
tions in respect to length of training 
and wages. This would, moreover, do 
much to upgrade the image of alter- 
nance training in the eyes of the gen- 
eral public and of young people in par- 
ticular. By taking systematic mea- 
sures to shield trainees from poor 
working conditions, control the qual- 
ity of the training and ensure decent 
wages during training, governments 
could do much to attract the mass of 
unskilled young people into alter- 
nance training. 
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There would appear to be no gene- 
policy in regard to wages. In 
- tting wage levels, criteria have been 



proposed based on how trainees' time 
at work is allocated:^ 

(a) time spent in productive labour; 

(b) time spent in specific in-plant 
training; 

(c) time spent in training related to the 
particular firm's sector or branch; 

(d) time spent in general education. 

Wage levels can also be based on the 
value of the work done by the train- 
ees, though this is hard to establish. 
In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
wages of apprentices are some 
20—30% of those of a skilled worker 
in the first year, rising to 40—50% in 
the last year of training. There are 
wide variations in earnings, ho.wever, 
between the different occupational 
sectors. In France, young apprentices 
receive a wage amounting, to 15% of 
the national minimum wage during 
their first six months of trairiing, while 
young people on traineeships receive 
25% of this minimum wage. 

Clearly, a balance must be struck 
between what firms are prepared to 
pay and what is needed to encourage 
young people to embark on training. 
But given the employment problems 
they are facing, the free interplay of 
supply and demand is likely to oper- 
ate to their disadvantage and result 
in abuses; hence the need for govern- 
ment intervention either in setting 
minimum wage levels or in subsidiz- 
ing part of the cost of trainees' 
wages.^ 



^ 'Social and material standing of young people during 
transition from school to working life*, Cedefop Se- 
minar. Berlin, 11 and 12 November 1980. 

* See Chapter 7: 'Costs and financing of alternance 
training'. 
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-j^, , Except In the case of schemes for 
M^^^unfliuh^jled woricers such as the 

^SiS^y°'^*'S"^' Preparation 
l/J^lSJt^^d'^.'nees have no guaran- 
Ir^pft^ortngilo^ on completion of 
,^l|Wpcouj8er^^^ placement is 
^Wm^PS^^<>i>l^Gt\ye of many alter- 
Mfm^l^ tTeAr^riQ'^^es, some of 
C#M!5i^'Vlrti(allyi5s^ to a selection 
^oroCess Jhili'at^l^^ the com- 

mi^W^i^^^My^P to get to 
»ljR0«f%«train8e8^jJf^^^^ their 
Pi stfbno^'d weak^poflitsi and see how 
it ttisy f^Cf uplS reljiems^ In many 
^-lnstances'ti|ilnses]flre hfred as much 
^Xori^^tfstfengtffMfie mutual confi- 
V?:>derioeU«iiltliriiiurlrig training as on 
^'i|thelr ^)eir qualifications.' 
- ^:Th!8%«d,'ft#6uld'be uhwise to 
Y firjns to take^bh all the young 

, peppjetjh€»y'have helped to train since 



this would provide them with a pretext 
to restrict the scope of training to 
those skills which are immediately 
useful to them and make them extre* 
mely reluctant to take part in alter- 
nance training programmes. But, were 
they to be allowed simply to 'dump' 
trainees on completion of their 
course, this would equally lead to 
abuses and spawn a mass of tem- 
porary underpaid jobs. 

If it is impossible to guarantee jobs 
for all trainees, it has been suggested 
that priority be accorded to those who 
have successfully completed their 
training cycle. Trainees should also be 
offered an opportunity to return to 
full-time training. We need in a sense 
to 'follow-up' trainees and so help to 
improve their chances of integration 
into working life. 
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Iternance training and the company 



AHernance training and tiie company 



Experience of working in a company and its corollary, on-the-job 
training, constitute an essential ingredient of alternance training. 
Without the active participation of industry, the alternance prin- 
ciple is no nnore than a pious hope devoid of any real significance. 
It is thus imperative to convince companies of the need to partici- 
pate in the training effort and to do so effectively. 



Participation of companlaa in training 



Without company participation, alter- 
nance training cannot exist. Once this 
principle is recognized, the difficulties 
posed In applying It must be squarely 
faced. Whatever their wishes In the 
matter, not all companies are In a 
position to participate appropriately 
Many are too small or can only pro- 
vide jobs which are too arduous or 
hazardous for young Inexperienced 
adults. The pattern of work organiza- 
tion may also involve a high degree of 
specialization and may hence not lend 
itself to training. 

The first step Is thus to Identify the 
companies and jobs which are suited 
to the training effort. The factors to be 
taken into consideration here include 
size of firm, type of product, produc- 
tion techniques and working condi- 
tions. In training young people for the 
craft trades, it Is probably the small 
firm where the young person is ap- 
prenticed that can provide the best 
environment for the acquisition of the 
necessary skills. The same does not 
hold true for the industrial trades 
where generally only the medium and 
large companies can provide suffi- 
ciently varied work situations to give 
the young trainee broad experience of 
the conditions In which he will be ap- 



plying the skills he is in the process of 
acquiring. The smaller firms have, 
however, the possibility of pooling 
their efforts and setting up inter-com- 
pany training centres equipped with 
all the requisite facilities. 

The next step is to encourage com- 
panies with the means to participate 
in the training effort to do so. Press, 
TV and radio campaigns to sensitize 
firms to the issue and encourage 
them to play their part in tackling 
youth unemployment have been suc- 
cessfully waged in a number of Euro- 
pean countries, notably France. Ex- 
perience has shown that the more 
campaigns are geared to local labour 
needs and to a specific geographic 
area, the greater the impact on em- 
ployers. By and large, once compa- 
nies have been made aware of the 
problem, they tend to give their whole- 
hearted support to the training effort. 

Many of the major companies have 
always taken their responsibilities 
seriously in the matter both in regard 
to their own workforce and to new- 
comers; they have no need to be 
prompted by information campaigns. 
This background of tradition has un- 
doubtedly been a positive force for 
the dual training system in the Fed- 
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era! Republic of Germany. In France, 
however, the fact that almost two- 
thirds of trainees awarded employ- 
ment-training contracts in the first 
quarter of 1979 went to firms em- 
ploying less than 50 workers^ would 
seem to indicate a certain reticence 
on the part of larger firms vis*i*vis the 
scheme. 

in trying to 'sell' alternance training 
to firms, two types of argument are 
habitually Invoked.^ The first consists 
in stressing the social character of 
the effort demanded: youth unemploy- 
ment is an acute problem which must 
be tackled on all fronts; firms have in 
a sense a moral obligation which they 
cannot sidestep. This argument is all 
the more likely to be heeded if the out- 
look for the firm is promising and It is 
keen to put over a good image to the 
public. 

The second argument, which is es- 
sentially economic, consists in point- 
ing out the potential benefits of alter- 
nance training for the employer with 
training, the young people acquire 
motivation, identify more closely with 
the compan/s goals and are more 
ready to work as part of a team and 
accept orders; in the last analysis it is 
the company that stands to gain. As 
one director of a craft firm so aptly 
put It: Mt is at the end of the aporen- 
ticeship that we pick up the chips'.^ 
Though this argument can be most 
persuasive, experience has shown 
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^ $66 Table p. 51» in 'Les pactes nationaux pour 
i'emptoi dds jeunes' by F. Pate, G. Baz, P. Koepp and 
M. Tardleu. In 7)avj// et £mploh No 6. October 1980. 

* Unified Vocational Preparation, op, cit. pp. 48—70. 

* Cited bye. GIrod de I'AIn in 'L'apprentissage en 
milieu artisanal. Trols metiers: boucherie» m^ani- 
que-auto» menuiserie', report by the Centre de Re- 
cherche 8ur les Systdmes Unlversitaires de rUni- 

Parle IX^Dauphine for the Secretariat d*Etat 
la Formation Profeeeionneiie, December 1980. 



that it convinces only those who are 
already half won over, since em- 
ployers seldom base their decision to 
participate in an alternance training 
programme on highly sophisticated 
cost/benefit analyses. It is more an 
act of faith, often strongly influenced 
by immediate socio-political conside- 
rations and traditional practice. 

This latter argument is sometimes 
invoked to support the claim that al- 
ternance training is used by firms as a 
means of acquiring an underpaid 
workforce engaged in repetitive and 
unskilled tasks. Carried to extremes 
by some authors, it takes on Marxist 
connotations: in their view the social 
function of apprenticeship Is tc keep 
the bosses of small firms from going 
under by handing them a young and 
exploitable worker 'on a plate'. While 
recognizing that abuses do occur, 
B.Girod de I'Ain contests this view:^ 
if employers so obviously benefit from 
having apprentices, how is it that they 
are so reluctant to take them on? in 
France only one craft firm in six em- 
ployed apprentices in 1980 and the 
authorities would seem to be having 
the greatest difficulty increasing num- 
bers. 

Should these arguments fail to 
prompt a sufficient number of compa- 
nies to take part, the government 
could always have recourse to finan- 
cial incentives to lessen the burden 
on employers. It is then the taxpayer 
who is forced to foot the bill. Without 
wishing to encroach on what is more 
properly dealt with in Chapter ?, we 
would merely point out here that, de- 
pending on the size of firms, govern- 
ment aid will have a vary different im- 
pact. In the case of small companies 



^ See L'apprantlssage en mlllBU artlsanaL, op. cIt, 
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It may actually determine participa- 
tion - though this is of course hard 
^to, prove. In the case of large ones, 
government grants — generally a frac- 
Ation of labour costs — tend to be 
viewed merely as tokens of goodwill 
and seldom tip the odds for or against 
participation. 
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The form in which government 
money is made available is as impor- 
tant as the amount. The less the red 
tape, the more readily the aid will be 
accepted by the smaller firms which 
already feel that they are overburden- 
ed with papeoA^ork. This accounts for 
the success of the measures under 
the French employment-training con- 
tract scheme giving small employers 
direct relief from social security con- 
tributions. 

If companies cannot be persuaded 
to participate in the training effort, 
governments can always bring in 
legislation to force their hand. This is 
of course not the best way for govern- 
^ .to achieve their ends for what 
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is asked of firms goes beyond simple 
financial participation. They are being 
asked to contribute In a complex edu- 
cative process — a contribution that 
can take many forms as we shall see 
later — In collaboration with the edu- 
cation system. Applying pressure Is 
not necessarily the best way of going 
about It and the private sector could 
always turn round and Insist that the 
public sector show the way. Indeed, 
public enterprises, which are more 
sheltered from competition and bud- 
getary constraints, often have vast 
training potential and should play an 
active role In alternance training. 
In many alternance training pro- 
grammes, companies are asked to 
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2 The company as a place of training 



How can companies become places 
of training and Instruction when their 
prime purpose is to produce goods 
and services? Here lies the cnjx of AM 
problem. There are a variety of wayf: 
In which th«y can participate in the 
training effort and it is important thai 
this variety be fostered as a way of ail; 
oouragino participation: 



Many major concerns in the piubH»»o& 
and prWataeectors have their otmons 
traMog oeatrsa. Thess are gensiaite'/f 
ueed^ tmiothftmanpower thay<nipii 
and altemance between wofkotaqMi^ 
ience and InKwitre training is con^i 
mon practice, it would be mterssUiiMI 
to explore the possibility of using 
thess facilities to extend attemanoali 
general Instruction for trainees wfiiil^^ 
will not necessarily remain with tl«ii 
company on completion of their cowail 
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cooperate by providing time off for 
educational activities which would 
otherwise be spent in production. This 
is particularly the case for the train- 
ees, who must devote a part of their 
time to off-the-job training, their men- 
tors, who must themselves be told 
what is expected of them, and the al- 
ternance training officers, especially 
when they are on the company pay- 
roll. A good deal of time is involved. 
Releasing a few individuals from their 
immediate duties poses fewer prob- 
lems for the larger firms, where re- 
placement is a relatively easy matter, 
than for the smaller ones. 
If the principle of alternance is to gain 
wider acceptance, firms must be ac- 
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tively involved in the training pro- 
grammes even at the planning stage. 
Their participation in the form of intel- 
lectual input is essential if trainees 
are to derive maximum benefit from 
their placement. After the many years 
when industry's training potential was 
largely disregarded, it would be a mis- 
take to lean over too far in the other 
direction and assume that any in- 
plant training, however poorly prepar- 
ed, is of value. There is a wide gulf 
here between expectation and reality. 
Urged to 'do something' for the young, 
governments could take the easy 
option and simply hand the whole 
matter over to industry without insist- 
ing on adequate preparation. Follow- 
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ing the same line of thought, evalua- 
tion of alternance training implies 
that companies accept the idea of 
outside inspection and control. 



InoKpanoIvt dwngM in woric^xganl- 
zation and staff policy, could be uaod 
equally wall for tha purposes of adu- 
catioff aa for production. Without 
undulKfano^ the production pio^ 
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There are thus many ways in which 
companies can participate in the ai- 
ternance training effort, none of 
which are mutually exclusive. The 
form this participation may take and 
the quality of the contribution will 
de^Jend on the company's training 
practice and traditions. In the best of 
cases the company will have a solid 
record in this area; in others, it may 
be necessary to instil a new sense of 
purpose or even start from scratch, 
and this cannot be done overnight. 
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Teachers and trainers 
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The key feature of alternance is, as we have seen, that It com- 
bines In-plant experience and In-school training in a mutually rein- 
forcing manner. Plainly, instruction given in such disparate en- 
vironments as companies and training establishments cannot be 
satisfactorily coordinated in the long term without close colla- 
boration between those responsible on both sides. Some would 
even affirm that success or failure of alternance training hinges 
on the quality of the in-plant trainers and of the school teaching 
staff and on the .villingness of all to work towards a common 
pedagogical goal. 

Innovation, alas, remains sadly wanting. In most EEC countries, 
the vast majority of teachers and trainers live in two worlds whose 
customs and traditions are so far apart that communication, let 
alone cooperation, is well- nigh impossible. There are signs, how- 
ever, that things are changing. One of the positive effects of the 
Bntish Unified Vocational Preparation Programme has precisely 
been that it has promoted lasting cooperation between teachers 
and trainers and has helped to bring the two camps closer to- 
gether in a common concern to further youth training. Alternance 
training demands such a 'rapprochement' but also serves to facili- 
tate it; the possible confusion of ends and means is of little im- 
port, providing change is along the right lines. 



"O 

"1 Teachers and tniinTs; the situat ion today 

No alternance training scheme can some differences between teachers 

function without in-plant trainers on and company-based trainers in re- U% 

the one hand and conventional teach- spect to numbers, functions, recruit- C 
ers on the other. Indeed, It Is an Imps- ment and pedagogical background.' 

ratlve that these two corps which -^-^yrounu. q 

have traditionally been poles apart, f 

work together In pursuit of a common 

goal. This is no mean task. The poSi- ' S«« In-flrm tmnlng in th« Fadml RtpuOtlc of Q«. W 

tlon In the Federal Republic of Ger- JIn!21Ii.!!S^ *5""!)'^a tnuning-, Report gm 

many where the dual System Is far i'^.O^l'S^^'^^ g 

more developed than elsewhere In tMctMn in Membw sutts of ttw EuropMn QJ 

Europe may be used to Illustrate nSSS^c^&^C^' H" 
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In Germany, there are some 72 000 
teachers employed in vocational 
establishments and around 500000 
company-based trainers for 1.4 million 
young people in training. The fomner 
are generally on the full-time payroll 
of the Lfinddf, whereas the latter are 
employed by the individual companies 
(90% occupying other functions in ad- 
dition to training). The total number of 
trainers is known only approximately 
and the number of hours spent on 
training is open to conjecture. It is 
hence impossible to gauge the total 
company training effort. 

In contrast, teachers' functions are 
strictly detennined. They must provide 
theoretical instruction of practical 
relevance for a particular occupation. 
This instruction tal<es the form of a 
certain number of hours of teaching in 
a range of subjects, the overall pro- 
gramme being established and super- 
vised by the Ministry of Culture of 
each Land. The same situation does 
not apply for company trainers whose 
status and functions are not explicitly 
specified in the 1969 Act on vocatio- 
nal training. It is the companies them- 
selves that decide which staff mem- 
bers will be given training responsibi- 
lity and the latter then have a relative- 
ly free hand in organizing in-piant 
training. 

Recruitment of vocational school 
teaching staff is determined by pre- 
cise criteria relating to length of train- 
ing, level of qualification and teaching 
ability. In the early sixties, responsibi- 
lity :or training these teachers was 
shifted to university-type establish- 
ments and this resulted in a lowering 
of minimum standards for practical 
skills. In-plant trainers tend to be re- 
cruited much more haphazardly, the 
only criterion being a 'minimum quali- 
Q ation threshold', i. e. that they 



themselves hold a vocational training 
diploma and have 'practical exper- 
ience'. In-plant trainers tend thus to 
be a relatively mixed bunch and 
anyone can enter the ranks providing 
that he has a bent for it and has sever- 
al years' experience in the company 
as a skilled worker. 

Naturally, the larger the company 
and the longer its history of vocatio- 
nal training, the better in-company 
training will be organized; there will 
usually be a training officer, often a 
senior engineer or executive, and full- 
time trainers who coordinate and su- 
pen^ise on-the-job training. This type 
of structure, however, is rarely found 
outside firms employing a workforce 
of around 500 and over. 

As regards teacher training, voca- 
tional school teachers today receive a 
thorough university grounding in the 
educational and social sciences, 
while their practical teaching skills 
are developed through periods of 
teaching practice of up to two years. 
In the case of in-piant trainers, the mi- 
nimum training can be as little as 120 
hours — though 200 hourc are prefer- 
red — and content and methods are 
determined on the basis of guidelines 
set by the Federal institute for voca- 
tional training. On completion of the 
training, candidates may sit an exam 
set by the chambers of commerce and 
industry though many trainees (some 
40% according to the Institute) are 
deemed qualified on the strength of 
their training alone. 

These differences between teach- 
ers and trainers are not peculiar to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. In the 
United Kingdom, the status, functions 
and qualifications of in-plant trainers, 
or 'tutors', differ markedly from those 
of the staff in colleges of further edu- 
cation who teach the theoretical 



aspects of the training. In France, the 
Centres de Formation d'ApprentIs 
(CFA — apprentice training centres) 
comprise both full-time teachers who 
are similarly qualified to those teach- 
ing in Iyc6es d'enselgnement profes- 
slonnel (LEP — vocational Iyc6es) and 
'formateurs d'apprentis', who are skill- 
ed workers in their field and who are 
employed by companies or the cham- 
bers of commerce and Industry. Exam- 
ples are legion. 

The dichotomy between teachers 
and trainers Is generally accompanied 
by a distinction In social standing, 
with the teachers, whose status and 
functions are better defined and 
whose training Is grounded In higher 
qualifications, at the top of the scale, 
and the trainers — particularly those 
on-the-job — on a lower rung. By and 
large, the system accords greater re- 
cognition to the teachers' 'theoretical' 
skills than to the 'practical' skills of 
the trainers. The situation Is likely to 
be exacerbated In the medium-term 
inasmuch as teacher training Involves 
relatively long studies — I. e. at uni- 
versity level — and this can only serve 
to downgrade the trainers' practical 
skills and could well In the long run 
lead to the disappearance of the prac- 
tical side of training. 



This analysis of the situation, 
though not new, nevertheless consti- 
tutes a formidable obstacle to the de- 
velopment of true alternance training. 
As A. LIpsmeier has rightly noted 'the 
allocation of training tasks which 
necessarily accompanies this hierar- 
chlzatlon.... could well destroy the 
unity of theory and practice' which 
should characterize alternance train- 
ing.^ Moreover, the subordination of 
practice to theory could Impede cross- 
fertilization between school and com- 
pany which alone can give full weight 
to the diversity of the real world while 
at the same time regarding It with a 
critical eye. 



' Training of vocational school teachers In Member 
Stales of the EC, by Antonlus LIpsmeler, In: Vocatio- 
nal training, No 4/79. Cedefop. Berlin. 
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Teachers and trainers: resolving the dichotomy 



If the principle of alternance is to be 
Implemented, teachers and trainers 
must work together despite all that 
separates them. Three possible lines 
of approacn could be taken. 



A Producing the ideal 'teacher-cum-tralner' 



This would imply educating individ- 
uals to be both teachers and practitio- 
ners with sufficient academic knowl- 
edge to teach the theoretical disci- 
plines and enough practical know- 
how to be good on-the-job trainers. 
The unity of the alternance training 
would be ensured by combining 
theory and practice in the person of 
one polyvalent teacher-cum trainer. 
Though tempting at first sight, this so- 
lution does not lend itself to universal 
application. Despite what has been 
said, the jobs of teacher and trainer 
involve such very different skills that 
it is ur 'jsual to find people capable of 



assuming both functions. To deny 
these differences could lead to situa- 
tions where neither function is per- 
formed satisfactorily. It should also 
be remembered that one of the peda- 
gogical features of alternance is that 
the young person is exposed to differ- 
ent ways of apprehending the world of 
work. Here the different approaches 
of the teacher and trainer can play a 
l ositive role and this is a form of di- 
versity which should be fostered 
rather than discouraged. 



B Developing a common language for teachers and trainers 
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In essence this means on the one 
hand that teachers must be sensitized 
to the practical realities of a particu- 
lar occupation and on the other that 
in-plant trainers must be given ade- 
quate teacher training. Much work 
has been accomplished along these 
lines in all the EC countries and the 
effort is being pursued. Work exper- 
ience — e. g. in the form of company 
placements — is beginning to be 
r«nuired of teachers, though it is 
^ dom of sufficient duration to pro- 



vide more than a superficial insight. 
Requiring teachers to hold a vocatio- 
nal training diploma in addition to 
their general university training is 
another way of sensitizing them to the 
practical demands of a trade. 

Conversely, teacher training for in- 
plant instructors is beginning to be in- 
troduced in the more advanced sys- 
tems such as the dual system operat- 
ing in the Federal Republic of 
Germany.This grounding, however, 
where it exists, tends to be somewhat 
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patchy. In France, for Instance, train- 
ers employed In firms or In apprentice 
training centres receive only a ske- 
tchy introduction to pedagogical tech- 
niques. None of the alternance train- 
ing schemes launched In recent years 
such as the French employment-train- 



ing contracts or the British Unified Vo- 
cational Preparation Programme 
(UVPP) can claim teacher training for 
In-company trainers as one of their 
strong points, though the Importance 
of their functions is stressed In X\ a 
UVPP which specifies that: 



T 



Industrial tutors should be: 



T 



'a caring adult or In-company mentor; 




a primary link or "bridge" between on-and-off-the-job elements 
of UVP; 



a resource for advice and Information, particularly with regard 
to In-firm project work; 



a person responsible for overseeing job or task rotation and 
job-training....; and 



someone on whom young people could model themselves as 
they learn to cope with responsibilities and relationships at 
work'.^ 

^ Unified Vocational Preparation, op. clt p. 110 



As regards the skills needed to make 
a good In-plant trainer, UVPP exper- 
ience In the United Kingdom high- 
lights the importance of personal 
motivation. Trainers should not only 
be experienced and have thorough 
O ^ jge of their company, but 
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should also be aware of *he difficul- 
ties and learning needs of their char- 
ges, as well as being capable of com- 
municating with them and Instilling 
motivation. However valuable these 
skills are, they cannot replace proper 
teacher training nor can they suffice 
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to develop what is so sorely needed 
— a common language for teachers 
and trainers. The UVPP evaluators are 
the first to admit that there is little 
contact between the two camps: this 
is partly because of the hazy nature of 
the function of industrial tutor, whose 
importance is still not fully appreciat- 
ed within the company hierarchy, par- 
ticularly by those immediately senior 
to the trainee, and partly because of 
lack of time. This latter point should 



be stressed. Dialogue and coopera- 
tion are inherently time-consuming 
and trainers who must divide their 
working life between their normal 
duties and their training functions 
have precious little time to spare 
while employers are reluctant for 
them to spend yet more time away 
from their productive tasks. This, 
though, is a small price to pay if co- 
operation between trainers and teach- 
ers is to be more than a pious hope. 



C Towards a tripartite responsibility for the training process 



UVPP experience has shown that jthe 
difficulty of direct dialogue between 
teachers and trainers can in large 
measure be overcome by the presence 
of a third party — the training director 
or officer — to whom it in practice de- 
volves to instigate and initiate this 
dialogue. This task is a logical corol- 
^ to his responsibilities in organi- 



zing the training programmes which 
were described in Chapter 4, Section 
2.A. 

What sort of person does this job 
demand? Experience would go to 
show that he could equally well have 
a teaching or industrial background 
depending on where the initiative for 
the programme lies. He could also 



come from adult education, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry, a 
local authority or a non-profit making 
organization. In the United Kingdom, 
for example, where there is a lively 
and well-organized tradition of volun- 
tary service, the non-profit making or- 
ganizations have played and continue 
to play a valuable role in implement- 
ing altemance training schemes, inas- 
much as they provide an informal in- 
stitutional framevi/ork for recruiting 
trainers and training officers. Thanks 
to their knowledge of local conditions, 
their contacts with youth and their 
operational flexibility, they have 
become valuable mediators in deal- 
ings with government bodies, in parti- 
cular the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion, and have made an Important 
contribution to formulating a national 
altemanoe strategy.^ 

As things stand, the fact that train- 
ing officers come from such very dif- 
ferent backgrounds is probably an ad- 
vantage since It prevents altemance 
from becoming the apanage of indus- 
try or a prisoner of the school system. 
Vetting committees, on which all par- 
ties would be represented, could be 
set up to ensure the suitability of ap- 
pointees. Once altemance training be- 
comes more widespread, the func- 
tions of training officers wiil gain in 
clarity and it will then be time to lay 
down certain rules and standards in 
this area, though the merits of selec- 
tion based on locally recognized 
worth must never be sacrificed to the 
dictates of a central authority. 



' Work and the Community. A report on the Manpower 
Services Commission's Programmes for the Unem- 
ployed by Richard Grover and associates. National 
Council for Voluntary Organizations, Bedford Square 
O 00,1980. 
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s Costs and financing of 
aiternance training 
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By and large, the economic situation in the EEC countries can 
hardly be said to be auspicious for the large-scale development of 
alternance training. Cutbacks in public expenditure and the need 
for firms to keep down costs in order to remain competitive do not 
incline to optimism. The development of alternance training is 
thus likely to be severely hampered by budgetary constraints af- 
fecting participation of both the public and private sectors. This is 
liable to weigh heavy in the decision-making process. Notwith- 
standing, the widely expressed political will to 'do something' for 
the young should not be underestimated and may be sufficiently 
strong to weather the prevailing conditions which are scarcely 
conducive to radical reforms. 



Exp#ndHure cn altemanM tnilning: gananil trends 



There has been no systematic collec- 
tion of statistical data on alternance 
training expenditure In the EEC coun- 
tries. Efforts In this area by the 
Edding Cammlssion In the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and more recently 
by the Secretariat d'Etat k la Forma- 
tion Professlonnelle In France have 
been confined to determining total ex- 
penditure on vocational training^ and 
provide no Indication of expenditure 
on alternance training as such.^ Of 
the alternance training programmes 
launched in the last three or four 
years, few have been able to furnish a 
detailed breakdown of the financial 
expenditure incurred. 

the reasons for this state of affairs 
are weil Icnown. In the case of In-plant 
training, the trainees use facilities 
intended essentially for production 
and in practice It Is difficult to distin- 
guish between the two functions. Sim- 
ilarly, company staff entrusted with 




training taslcs are primarily engaged 
In production and their training activi- 
ties cannot be disassociated from 
their production function. In theory, 
the cost of training is equal to the 
output lost through the training, but in 
practice few firms bother to malce this 
kind of calculation. 



In 1978, total •xp«nd*tur9 on vocational training in 
Franc<!i waa 15^ thousand million franco, of which 
56% waabomat>ythaprlvat«aactorwKl44%bytha 
Stata. Tha corraaponding figura for Qarmanv waa 40 
thousand million Franch franca, of which 48% waa 
boma by tha Fadaral Qovammant and th^ Undar, 
and tha ramalndar t>y prhrata Induatry. 
Tha Fadaral naputMIc of Garmany la an axcaptlon 
hara ainca tha tMilk of vocatlonaT training la in fact 
altamanca training; In thia country 00% of young 
achooMa^vara wim nina or tan yam* achooling 
ambarK on aoma f oon of vocational training. 
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Moreover, the cost of the lost 
output varies according to how the 
company's productive capacity is 
used. It is the greatest when capacity 
is fully utilized since in this case train* 
Ing effectively results In a loss in out- 
put; but the cost may be virtually zero 
where there is spare capacity in terms 
of both men and machines, since turn* 
ing them over to training has no 
Impact on output. From this angle, the 
present situation, which is charac* 
terized by under*ut!lization of installed 
capacity because of a slackening in 
demand, lends itself ideally to a great* 
er effort by industry to train young- 
sters on the job. 

A similar problem arises in asses* 
sing the cost of off*the-job training 
when the training is provided in a 
centre or institution primarily given 
over to other activities. This Is fre- 
quently the case since alternance 
training programmes often draw on 
the equipment and staff ot full-time 
training establishments. The British 
UVP programme is a case in point 
with off-the-job training provided in a 
very comprehensive networic of tech- 
nical colleges. In France, alternance 
training schemes mal^e considerable 
use of the qualified staff and premi- 
ses of full time teaching establish- 
ments. Over 4 300 secondary schools 
and colleges are grouped into a net- 
worl< of 400 GRETAS (Groupes d'6ta- 
blissements pour la formation con- 
tinue — groups of lifelong training 
establishments) with a view to pooling 
their resources for training. It is no 
easy matter to separate out the outlay 
incurred by alternance in the institu- 
tions' general budgets and how this is 
done is necessarily somewhat arbi- 
trary. 

For alternance as for conventional 
^"^-^ational training, the easiest item 
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to identify is trainees' wages. In 
France,^ the United Kingdom^and 
Gemnany,^ these represent 40—50% 
of total expenditure on vocational 
training. There is no reason to believe 
that these percentages are materially 
different for alternance training. Ad- 
mittedly, to the extent that the latter 
primarily concerns young people, it 
could be argued that this is an item 
where radical cuts could be effected. 
If, on the other hand, the aim is to 
steer young people into alternance 
training, a good image must be put 
over to the public. Any drop in train- 
ees' wage levels is liable to t^^mish 
this image. Moreover, as earnings are 
generally tied to the minimum wage, 
they have to be adjusted for inflation 
or even increased in real terms if there 
is a policy of narrowing the wage gap. 
The proportion of training expenditure 
allocated to trainees' wages is thus 
unlikely to shrink in the years to 
come. 

As regards expenditure on training 
and administrative staff, alternance 
training schemes are liable to cost 
more than conventional vocational 
training in view of the more complex 
institutional organization entailed. 
Some savings might perhaps be made 
inasmuch as the participation of the 



France: A0% in 1978, according to 'Les r^suttats de 
la participation des employeurs au financement de 
la formation professlonneile continue' In ActuaHt6$ 
de /a Formation P^rmanente, Centre INFFO No 42, 
Septembers-October 1979. 
United Kingdom: Trainees' wages represent at least 
40% of total training expenditure according to 
M.Woodhail In 'Resources for Vocational Education 
and Training and Its Financing' SMeET/78.15, OECD 
June 1978. 

Federal Republic of Germany: The Eddlng Commis- 
sion has calculated that trainees' wages accounted 
for some 46% of total training expenditure in 
1971—72. See 'Vocational Education and Training: 
National Report of Germany', SME/ET/27.34/01 p. 18, 
OECD, 1977. 



Industrial tutors and teachers In alter- 
nance training Is not their prime acti- 
vity and the con^esponding cost can 
hence be borne by the company or 
training centre. On the other hand it 
wKI be necessary to recruit additional 
staff whose full-time presence Is cru- 
cial In ensuring the programme's suc- 
cess and cohesion,^ namely alternan- 
ce training organizers and directors, 
Inspectors and regional coordinators. 

These considerations underlie the 
arbitrary nature of much of the statis- 
tical data on attemance training ex- 
penditure. Apart from trainees' wages, 
which are easily identifiable, and the 
salaries of the full-time administrative 
staff, the other elements must ulti- 
mately depend on the accounting pro- 
cedures adopted. While the visible 
cosis of altemance training may on 
occasion seem low, this can In many 
cases be ascribed to the hidden con- 
tribution in the fomi of staff and 
equipment which does not appear on 
the books. Some experts have pointed 
out that the net costs of altemance 
training are considerably less than 
the gross costs, the difference being 
av'^counted for by the savings accruing 
to the authorities In the fonn of unem- 
ployment benefits and Increased tax 
revenues. Calculations made In the 
United Kingdom have shown that the 
net cost of the YOP programme, once 
It has been expanded to 450 000 train- 
ees in 1981—82, will be around two- 
thirds of its gross cost (UKL 315 mil- 
lion as against UKL 470 million). 



^ In !he British YOP programme the trainee/trainer 

ratink? 1, 



Cost-sharing 



The cost of alternance training is 
borne by governments, employers and 
trainees in varying proportions depend- 
ing on a number of factors: type of 
training, target-group characteristics, 
economic climate etc. It is thus not 
possible to lay down rules applicable 
to all alternance training schemes. 
Some general guidelines can, how- 
ever, be formulated: 



off-th»Job training in a basic training 
yMT, diqf or tAotM raiease sbould ba . 
paM for out of taxation by pu^ 



omtMO^BtaMnoiiMo^^ 
■li ti Mii iw iM ii aci bd lM D>IO I iiiMfci!ii 




trainer refmimiatloa^diiibiQii 
tniinino tlwukt^lfi^pfld^ 



'A note on financial and organizational aspects' by 
i<eith Drake in Youth unemployment and alternance 
training m the EEC. conference report, Cedefop, 
Berlin, l98l 
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In the present economic context, 
there are likely to be a large number 
of exceptions to these guidelines and 
we shafi be examining some of the 
main ones here. As regards the role of 
govemoient in financing alternance 
training, governments will almost cer* 
tainly be contributing on a greater 
scale than hitherto, and this for a 
number of reasons: Firstly, the ad- 
verse economic climate Is causing 
companies to cut down on the train- 
ing facilities they nonnaiiy provide; 
govemoient inten^ention Is imperative 
if this trend is to be reversed. Second- 
ly, and nnost important, EEC member 
governments. In developing alter- 
nance training, are pursuing social ob- 
jectives which go far beyond meeting 
industry's need for skilled manpower 
— namely tackling unemployment 
generally and providing all young per- 
sons, particularly In the least-favoured 
groups, with an opportunity for train- 
ing. Such considerations may be im- 
portant to governments but are not 
necessarily of priority concern to in- 
dustry. Governments must therefore 
encourage the latter to assume a 
greater share of the responsibility, 
e. g. by shouldering all or part of the 
training costs. This Is clearly the aim 
of the incentives Introduced In Bel- 
glum, France, the Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom In the form of 
social security exemptions or grants 
to encourage companies to take on 
young workers. But the success of al- 
temance training ultimately depends 
on Its public elements. Several Ingre- 
dients go to make up this Image: 
thorough and well-supervised In-com- 
pany training, effective coordination 
with off-t he-job training, teachers spe- 
cially trained io instruct underoriv- 
ileged adults, recognition of dipio-. 
mas. Aii this costs money and should 



inspire governments to step up their 
contributions. 

As regards industry's participation 
in the financing of alternance training, 
the scanty data available tend to 
show that companies are often pre- 
pared to be more generous than the 
law demands. In France, for instance, 
total expenditure on training by indus- 
try represented i.S3% of the total 
wage bill In 1978; it should be noted 
that this proportion is closely corre- 
lated with the size of companies and 
has moved steadily upwards. (It was 
only 1.35% in 1972.) Companies with a 
workforce of over 2000 devote nearly 
3% of their wage bill to training.^ 
These pe entages refer to all in-plant 
training a .d not to alternance training 
alone; they are none the loss en- 
couraging In that they reflect a grow- 
ing awareness on the part of industry 
of its responsibilities In the matter. 
This should create a fertile terrain for 
the growth of alternance training. 
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'Les r^sultats da la participation des employeurs au 
flnancement de la formation professlonnelle contl- 
nue* In ActualMa de la formation perman^nte, ^ j 



•■uo III nuiuatnvo uo la rormauon pomian^nie, 
Centre INFFO No 42, September— October 1979. 



The financing system in the UK 
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S> mbofs 



= Government 

= Department of Education and Science 
= Department of Employment 
- Rates (local taxes) 
= Training Centres 

r Manpower Services Commission (MSC) 
= Industrial Training Boards (ITBs) 
= Grants 
= Levies 
= Employer 
= Feea 

= local Education Authorities (LEA5) 
= Schools, further education, higher education 
and training. 
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Source: Be* 
schrelbung der 
Berufsblldungs- 
systeme in den 
Hitglie<:staaten 
der Europai* 
schen Gemein' 
schaft. Verglei- 
chende Studie. 
Cedefop 1982. 
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A cost-sharing mechanism within 
the industrial sector is required to de- 
termine the allocation of training 
costs between those companies that 
provide training facilities and those 
that do not (though the latter may 
derive benefit by t?*klng on worl<ers 
trained elsewhere). This was one of 
the aims of the Industrial Training 
Boards set up In the United Kingdom 
in 1964. These boards receive finan- 
cial contributions from companies 
and redistribute the funds to finance 
training activities. In ihc Federal Re- 
public of Germany an act was passed 
instituting a system of selective taxa- 
tion hitting companies that did not 
participate In the training effort; the 
measure was suspended, however, In 
view of the considerable effort by In- 
dustry to increase the number of ap- 
prenticeships. The act has now been 
annulled by the Constitutional Coun- 
cil.^ 

Trainees' contribution to training 
costs is In principle a function of the 
differential between the wages they 
command on the labour market — 
often the minimum wage and the 
allowance they receive during their 
period of linked work and training. 
This differential represents the sacri- 
fice Involved in participating in a train- 
ing programme. In the present situa- 
tion of mass youth unemployment, 
the contribution of the trainees can be 
gauged by the difference between the 
unemployment benefit they would 
otherwise be receiving and their 
wages during training. This may be 
positive or negative. In the former 
case, only the prospects held out by 
the training will lead the young people 



In both countries, the whole question of how voca* 
ttonai training Is financed Is currently being ro- 
thouflht. 



to participate, while in the latter case 
their contribution is nil. In deciding 
what trainees' contribution should be 
and how It should be modulated in the 
light of socio-economic considera- 
tions, all three variables — minimum 
wage, unemployment benefit and 
training allowance — should be taken 
Into account. Trainees' decisions. It 
must be remembered, are coloured by 
their immediate Interests. Alternance 
training will hold no attraction for 
young people ff the wages offered are 
substantially below the unemploy- 
ment benefit or minimum wage and 
likely to remain so. 

No discussion of the financing of 
alternance training would be com- 
plete without reference to administra- 
tive responsibility which is discussed 
in Chapter 4. Here a decentralized de- 
cision-making system is called for en- 
dowed with powers to act In the light 
of local needs and able to mobilize 
the resources of the existing institu- 
tions. 
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Participation in training activities 



116-17 17-18 




This comparison shows 
the effect of the mea- 
sures for promoting vo- 
cational training in the 
Member States of the 
European Communities. 
The training quota the 
proportion of young 
people In training sche- 
mes) for 16— 17-year, 
olds in all countries Is 
(^letrty higher than that 
of the 17--16-year olds. 
These figures for 1978 
can be applied to the 
present day i8--19-yetr 
olds, whereas the pic- 
ture may now have Im- 
proved for the 16— 17- 
year olds. 



General educa- 
tional school or 
vocational training 



General educa- 
tional part-time 
school or part-time 
vocational training 



Neither general 
educational nor 
vocational training 
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Source: Information Bulle- 
tin of the European Centre 
for the Development of 
Vocational Training 
4/1980. Estimate of the 
Centre (1979) from Euro- 
stat Statistics and select- 
ed material statistics. 
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The main raison d'Stre of alternance 
training for young peopie is to ease 
the transition from schooi to work. We 
wiii not dweii here on the problems 
this presents which are compounded 
by the present economic situation. 
The important thing Is that most Euro- 
pean countries are endeavouring to 
resolve them by introducing an adap- 
tation period of variable length be- 
tween full-time schooling and full-time 
work, a period which is designed on 
the principle of alternance between 
school and work. In concluding this 
monograph, we should like to remind 
the reader of the main guidelines for 
action which stem from this central 
idea of providing optimum training 
situations for young people. This said, 
the idea of alternance — like all new 
ideas pertaining to social organiza- 
tion — may seem good in theory but 
has many drawbacks In practice and 
one must be fully aware of all the pos- 
sible pitfalls. In other words, the con- 
cept, despite its merits, can be consi- 
derably distorted in practice if the ne- 
cessary precautions are not taken. We 
should examine the various forms 
these distortions may take, though it 
should be emphasized that current ex- 
perience incites to optimism rather 
than the reverse. (// 
Alternance is first and foremost a f 
pedagogicai principie based on the 
mutually reinforcing roles of in-school O 
and in-company training. Application mmm 
of this principle demands specific {A 
training goals in terms of capabilities, mm 
skills and a new pedagogy giving 
proper weight to the value of work In "J* 
terms of training and experience. True O 
alternance training thus in many res- 
pects represents a major departure 3" 
from traditional training. It should at Q 
all costs be avoided that it acquire a / % 
'second-class' status and that the \J 
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term be applied Indiscriminately to 
any training involving any kind of in- 
plant placement. The possibility of 
such distortions cannot be disregard- 
ed. 

Aiternance is also an institutional 
principle which, by its very existence, 
enables a variety of training forms, 
different both in level and length, to 
be organized into a coherent training 
system for all young school-leavers. 
The pitfall hare is to wish to move too 
fast and expand the system too rapid- 
ly for evident political reasons, with- 
out paying due attention to the quali- 
tative aspects. It is easy to under- 
stand that governments and local 
authorities, urged to do something to 
alleviate the problem of youth unem- 
ployment, want to push ahead with ai- 
ternance training. But, as the fore- 
going pages have shown, true aiter- 
nance must come to grips with a wide 
variety of pedagogical, institutional 
and organizational problems. The goal 
is ultimately to extend aiternance 
training to all 16— 20-year-cld school- 
leavers, t'-^t the piocess through 
which this is achieved should be the 
subject of continuous assessments, 
whose findings should be reflected in 
the further development of the sys- 
tem. 

Organization of aiternance training 
depends on cooperation between the 
social groups involved and on decen- 
tralization of initiative. The first step 
is to negotiate an agreement in prin- 
ciple at central government level 
laying down the general lines of the 
system. Once this is done, decentrali- 
zation is introduced in putting the 
system into practice. Aiternance train- 
ing schemes should be characterized 
by unity of responsibility, flexibility of 
internal organization and adaptation 
y- the needs of the target groups con- 
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cerned. There is no point in trying to 
economize on the institutional organi- 
zation and administration of aiter- 
nance training schemes. The fact that 
the schemes are decentralized and in- 
volve such disparate institutions as 
schools and companies does not 
mean that they can do without direc- 
tors and inspectors. On the contrary, 
these are even more essential. 

Company participation in develop- 
ing aiternance training is primordial. 
Whatever form this contribution takes 
— premises, equipment, time away 
from their productive duties for indus- 
trial tutors and trainees, direct financ- 
ing — it must be organized and inte- 
grated with the contribution of the 
training institutions. Here the pitfalls 
are to neglect to provide industrial 
trainers and teachers with the appro- 
priate training and to omit to monitor 
on-the-job training in the companies. 
These are the two weak points to 
emerge from an examination of most 
European experience in this area. The 
absence of a clear cut policy in regard 
to training personnel and companies' 
participation in training is liable to 
create a credibility gap between 
theory and practice. 

The little information available on 
the costs of aiternance training sche- 
mes would seem to indicate that 
ihese ar« no cheaper than convention- 
al vocational training. In the present 
situation it could be tempting to do 
things on the cheap and aiternance 
would then risk acquiring a second- 
class status In the eyes of the public. 
It is clearly essential that aiternance 
training in no way serves to 'margina- 
lize' young people already deprived on 
other front? by steering them into in- 
secure, pojriy paid and relatively un- 
skilled jobs. The training should be 



given status by ensuring, (i) that it 
leads to diplomas recognized on the 
labour marl<et, (ii) that it affords reci- 
pients the possibility of returning to 
full-time training, and (ill) that it faciii- 
tates access to stabie employment in 
the same way as other types of train- 
ing. Lastly, while initially alternance 
training schemes should focus on the 
least favoured groups, a policy of pos- 
itive discrimination must subsequent- 
ly be pursued to ensure that the 
young people concerned are not con- 
signed to the fringes of the labour 
market. 
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COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
of 18 D member 1979 
on linked work and tninmg for young person: 



THE COUNCIL OF THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITIES, 

Having regard to the Treaty establishing the 
European Economic Community, 

Having regard to the draft resolution submitted by 
the Commission, 

Whereas in general the prospects of employment for 
young people in the Member Sutes are poor; 
whereas, furthermore, a significant proportion of the 
total unemployed are young persons without 
adequate vocational training; 

Whereas more flexible forms of transition from 
school to working life should be encouraged while at 
the same time the development of vocational training 
offering young persons better opportunities for access 
to the labour market should be promoted; 

Whereas the European Council on 12 and 13 March 
1979 made a statement including a section on linked 
work and training and the Council on 15 May 1979 
reached conclusions on the matter; 

Whereas it is therefore necessary to adapt vocational 
training systems; whereas such adaptation can be 
especially encouraged by developing linked work and 
training, that is to siy the inclusion, during the period 
of transition to working life, of periods combining 
training and practical work experience; 



Whereas the linking of work and training is especially 
appropriate in three kinds of situauon: 

— young persons undergoing apprenticeships or post- 
educational training courses, 

— young job-seekers eligible for special training 
measures to faciliuie the iniegrauon of young 
people into the labour market, 

— young workers without adequate vocational 
training; 

Takes note of the communication from the 
Commission on linking work and training for young 
persons in the Community; 

Considers that the linking of work and training 
should be developed, in a manner appropriate to the 
particular situation of each Member Suie and with 
Community support, in accordance with the 
following guidelines: 

I. Guidelines for the Member !>tates 

1 Content and conctpt of linked work and trainini 

Member Sutes should encourage the development 
of effective links between training and experience 
on the job. These links should invoWe establishing 
coordinated programmes and structures making 
for cooperation between the various bodies 
responsible. 

Such programmes should be established having 
regard to the need to offer a training base broad 
enough to meet the demands of technological 
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developmcnu and of foreseeable changes in occu* 
pationi. 

They should be planned in reladon to the 
parttcultr durtctermics of the categories of young 
persons timed at 

A spcdal effort should be made to broaden the 
range of occupations offering different forms of 
linked work and training including 
ipprenu'ceships. 

A suitable minimum period should as a rule be 
ghrcn over to training off the job. 

2. Suptrouion And recoptition oftrdinini 

If appropriate, training programmes offered should 
be approved and evaluated by the authorides 
responsible for vocauonal training. The levels of 
competence achieved or the content of the courses 
completed should fadtiute access to further 
vocational or general training. 

The authorities responsible should also endeavour 
to ensure that linked work and training is in line 
vith full«umc training, possibi/ by the same 
diplomas being awarded for both, in order to faci* 
hute transfers between different branches of 
training. 



3. RftnuntTttion andfinsndal support 

The Member Suies consider that where remun- 
eration or allowances are granted for the different 
forms of linked work and training, they should be 
esubltshed at appropriate levels, particularly' in 
order to facilitate participation by voung people 
therein. 



4. Working conJittons and soctai protection 

Member Sutes should ensure that persons parti* 
cipating in the different forms of linked work and 



training enjoy suitable social protection and 
protection as regards working conditions withm 
the framework of existing legislation. 

The Member States should consider whether 
training leave may constitute a useful means of 
encouraging in particular young workers without 
training to participate in linked work and training 
programmes 



II. Guidelines for the Community 

In order to facilitate the implementation of this 
resolution the Council requests the Commission to. 

— examine the conditions under which the European 
Social Fund might be associated with action by 
Member Sutes by means of smalNscale 
experimenul projects within the spirit of Article 7 
of Council Reguladon (EEC) No 2396/71 of 
8 November 197 1 implementing the Council 
Decision of 1 February 1971 on the reform of the 
European Social Fund ('), as amended by Regu* 
lation (EEC) No 2893/77 ('), to develop hnked 
work and training during the period of entry into 
working life, 

— monitor the applicadon of this resolution in the 
Member States with a view to promoting 
development which :j harmonized as far as 
possible. 



a f f ord M e mbe r S ta te s 
support to this end. 



all possible technical 



— promote the exchange of experience gained in ihu 
field, 

— report to the Council in 1982 on how far this 
resoluuon is being apphed 



(') OJ No L 249, 10 M 1971 p 54 
(•) OJN0L337, 27 12 1977, p I 
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